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’ of his family ; Mabel’s lack, namely, of wealth 
MABEL S PROGRESS. or social rank superior to his own. These 
By THE Autnor oF “Aunt MarGaREt's TROUBLE.” obstacles, indeed, he did not much regard, for 
coulis his mind was quite clear as to this matter. 
Door Tit And he could boldly argue his cause with his 
7 father, as long as the objections of the latter 
CHAPTER XI. CLEMENT HAS NOT TIME TO | only related to Mabel’s poverty and social ob- 
ANSWER MR. JONES. scurity. But as to this step which Mabel had 
CLEMENT CHARLEWOOD, as Miss O’Brien had | taken, in despite of all counsel and warning, 
shrewdly suspected, had not been detained by | Clement felt that it would be more difficult for 
any business so urgent as to have compelled him to plead with others in her defence, inas- 
his presence at Hammerham, had he willed that | much as his own judgment and his own often- 
it should be otherwise. He had, indeed, said a | uttered opinion went against her. Nevertheless, 
few words to his father respecting the blue | in some vague way, which he did not mre 
square letter received that afternoon, and had | to define to himself, all obstacles were to be 
told him that he (Clement) did not intend to | surmounted, if only Mabel could be brought to 
join the pic-nic party, but would go down to| love him. She was at least fancy-free; and as 
the office and answer Jones—the sender of| long as her heart continued disengaged, so 
the blue letter aforesaid—about that matter of | long he should cherish a hope of winning 
the new Corn Exchange at Eastfield. “I’m/her. In short, he loved deeply and hope 
not at all sure that it will be worth our while | persistently ; but with the habitual shy reserve 
to send in a tender for the contract, sir,” he | of his character, he kept all this within his own 
had said, with his mind apparently full of the | breast. His father was comfortably satisfied 
subject of Mr. Jones’s communication. But | that Clement had dismissed his love-fancy com- 
then Clement Charlewood had walked to the | pletely from his mind; and none of the family— 
office, and had sat down at his desk with the | save, perhaps, Penelope, who was occasionally 
blue envelope before him, and leaning his head | troubled by a lurking suspicion that all was not 
on his tom had silently endured an hour’s | quite well with her brother—imagined that the 
acute anguish. thought of Mabel Earnshaw ever caused him one 
Since the day on which he had last parted | second’s uneasiness. The advent of Geraldine 
from —_ Earnshaw at Eastfield, she had O’Brien at Bramley Manor had, indeed, given 
seldom been absent from his thoughts. He | rise to quite other hopes and speculations, 
had told himself before that final interview that | Miss O’Brien’s fortune, it is true, was small, 
if she should still persist in her intention of | but she was well-born, well-bred, and well-con- 
going on the stage, he would resolutely pluck | nected, and—crowning glory in the eyes of the 
from - heart all hope and intention of winning | rich contractor—her grandfather had been an 
her for his wife. That should be the decisive | Irish peer. Man cannot live by bread alone, 
trial, and if she should prove deaf alike to the | nor even by bread with an unlimited quantity 
pleadings of love and the warnings of friend-| of butter on it. The most prosaic sy have 
ship, it would become him to set himself re-| some faculty or aspiration or ideal, which craves 
solutely to stifle his unrequited attachment. | to be fed in a quite different manner and on 
me gh he age . Por = oy a ~ different food from any recognisable by the 
Q erview at Eastfield, whilst the | five senses. 
unacknowledged hope was yet glowing at the} Mr. Charlewood was not highly imaginative, 
a : ware ~~. Leces pes aon to he oy “— gues x “7 a 
isinterested love. at the hope had been | tion, such as it was, declared that to be the 
frustrated, the reader knows; and yet Clement | father-in-law of a lord’s granddaughter must 
Charlewood had by no means kept his resolution | needs be -a_most desirable position, and an 
of giving uP all thought of winning Mabel for | object of ambition for which it was quite worth 
his wife. He knew that the step she had taken | while to strive very earnestly. 
had put a still greater barrier between them| He therefore observed with great satisfac- 
than that which previously existed, and which | tion that Miss O’Brien—besides the halo of 
was already sufficiently formidable in the eyes! aristocracy, which made her admirable in his 
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own eyes—possessed a great many charms and 
qualities calculated to attract the admiration 
of people to whom the halo aforesaid was in- 
visible or unimportant; and she had not been 
many days under his roof before Mr. Charlewood 
had resolved that if it were possible, he would 
bring ‘about a marriage between his eldest son 
and Miss Geraldine O’Brien. 

**Clem likes her very much, I’m sure,” said 
Mr. Charlewood to his confidante, Penelope ; 
* and I’m sure I don’t know how he could help 
it, for she’s charming, quite charming, and 
they’re a great deal together.” 

“Clem does like her very much, papa, and 
she is charming, and they are a great deal toge- 
ther; but still a 

* But what? Do you mean that she don’t 
like him ?” 

“No, papa. I certainly don’t mean that.” 

“ Perhaps you think she would not be satis- 
fied on the score of family; but, Penny, these 
high folks know the value of money every bit 
as well as the rest of the world. Wealth, my 
girl, can command everything—almost every- 
thing, at all events; and Miss O’Brien’s too 
sensible not to see that.” 

Clement, on his part, was inclined to like the 
gay clever Irish gil very much indeed; and it 
was true that he rode with her, walked with her, 
and talked with her, with a constancy that might 
have almost seemed to justify Mr. Charlewood’s 
hopes. But if that gentleman could have over- 
heard the conversations that took place between 
Miss O’Brien and her cavalier during their long 
rides in the pretty sylvan lanes around Ham- 
merham, his complacent assurance that matters 
were going as he wished might have been some- 
what disturbed. 

Clement, as I have said before, had a very 
vivid and heartfelt interest in the wide-stretch- 
ing business of the great firm of Gandry and 
Charlewood; and it was an interest, if not 
altogether apart from, yet much superior to, 
the mere money-grinding power of its vast 
machinery. He was proud of its high repute, 
its unblemished integrity, its daring and en- 
lightened speculations. ‘The view of trade and 
traders presented to the young Irish lady by 
Clement Charlewood’s conversation was an 
altogether new one for her; and Clement found 
in Miss O’Brien an intelligent and interested 
listener to all he could say upon his favourite 
theme. 

Perhaps it would be too much to say that 
Mr. Clement Charlewood would have found 
absolutely the same amount of pleasure in these 
equestrian excursions if his companion, how- 
ever intelligent, had been awkward and ugly 
instead of heing, as she undoubtedly was, a 
handsome, graceful, distinguished looking wo- 
man, Miss O’Brien’s power of understanding 
and appreciating Clement’s conversation clearly 
did not in any way depend upon the jaunty 
droop of her mad the admirable fit of her 
riding-habit, the small well-shaped hand that 
held the bridle so lightly, or the perfect ease 
and skill with which she managed her horse, 





But Clement Charlewood was a mortal man, and 
I should be very loth to affirm positively that 
these things did not tend to make his self-im- 
posed task of instructing Geraldine O’Brien as 
to the doings of Gandry and Charlewood more 
pleesant than its intrinsic merits might have 
done. 

But any thought that was disloyal to Mabel, 
any faintest idea of love-making, was very far 
from his mind. 

And the lady? 

The lady took avery great deal of interest in 
the last new line of South American railway, 
and the plans for the erection of a large pile of 
government buildings in British India. 

The reading of Jady Popham’s letter had 
struck a severe blow at Clement’s inmost heart. 
He alone of all the Charlewood family had been 
quite sure from the first mention of the charm- 
ing Ophelia, that Mabel and no other was being 
described ; for although he was not aware that 
she was acting under a feigned name, he had 
learned from Mrs. Saxelby that she was to make 
her first attempt at Kilclare. Lady Popham’s 
praise and patronage were distasteful to him, 
perhaps from the assurance they seemed to con- 
vey that Mabel was likely to continue in her 
present path; perhaps because they realised, 
and, as it were, brought home to him the fact 
which had hitherto seemed hazy and distant, 
that Mabel had in very earnest commenced a 
theatrical career. But what followed was 
worse; ten thousand times worse. The men- 
tion of Alfred Trescott, and the coupling of his 
name with Mabel’s by the garrulous old lady, 
had cut Clement to the heart. As he sat with 
his arms folded on his desk he suffered the 
keenest pangs of doubt and jealousy, and the 
wounding of that sensitive shrinking delicacy— 
almost like a second and finer self-love—with 
which such men as Clement regard the image of 
the woman they love in their inmost soul. His 
pure proud Mabel, his innocent, candid, unpro- 
tected darling, she to be soiled by contact with 
such a one as he knew Alfred Trescott to be! 
The idea pierced him like a knife. Again and 
again he told himself that it was impossible ; 
that Mabel would never stoop.to think for one 
moment of Alfred Trescott; that the romantic 
credulous old woman had fancied or misunder- 
stood the whole matter; that the wily and un- 
principled young fellow had, for his own pur- 

oses, been using Mabel’s name with a boastful 
fe in his mouth. It was impossible that this 
thing should be. Impossible, incredible; an 
insult and a treason to his love to give it one 
instant’s credence. And yet, and yet, the gnaw- 
ing doubt refused to be so stilled. It may be 
urged that where Clement had besiowed a per- 
fect love he should have. given also a perfect 
trust. But that perfect trust, which comes from 
a sure, almost intuitive knowledge, of how 
certain circumstances and conditions will affect 
another person, is usually the slow growth of 
years of intimate companionship. As far as 
an unwavering belief in Mabel’s absolute pure- 
heartedness and goodness went, his trust was 
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perfect. But might not her best and most 
generous qualities be worked upon to her own 
detriment ? How was her clear youth a match 
for the dark cunning of one so unscrupulous 
as Alfred Trescott? Had he not himself, he, 
Clement, had he not been witness how the very 
unselfishness and unsuspecting nobility of nature 
that he so loved had led her to take this fatally 
mistaken step which it seemed was destined to 
lead her on to unimagined ruin and disaster ? 

“T wish to God,” moaned Clement, clasping 
his hot head between his hands, “that she had 
never gone to the music meeting—never seen 
that child, never made the acquaintance of that 
accursed family! Would to God, would to 
God that she had never known them!” 

By degrees came the thought, what was he to 
do in the matter? What step did it first be- 
hove him to take to ascertain the truth of this 
rumour, and to avert its fulfilment should it 

yrove well founded? Clement had given Mabel 

fis solemn assurance that let the result of his 
suit to her be what it would, he should ever be 
her true and faithful friend, holding himself 
bound to serve and aid her at all times, to the 
utmost of his power, and Clement Charlewood 
was accustomed to attach to his words the full 
and simple meaning that they would honestly 
bear, and to avoid rhetorical flourishes or vague 
exaggerations in his speech. When, there- 
fore, he wrenched his mind away from the con- 
templation of his own sufferings, and began to 
consider what it were best for him to do, he had 
this promise steadily in his remembrance, and 
was resolved to keep it to the letter. His first 
idea was naturally to have recourse to Mrs. 
Saxelby. But on further reflection he aban- 
doned that project for the present. His expe- 
rience of the pretty gentle widow had taught 
him that, although she would accept his advice 
with the most flattering reliance on his judg- 
ment, and a profusion of graceful acknow- 
ledgments, she would certainly never have reso- 
lution to act upon it, if to act involved any 
vigorous exertion of her own will, or any pro- 
longed opposition to the will of others. 

“Tf she knows this wretched rumour,” 
argued Clement, “I am too late to do any good 
with her. If she does not know it, it would be 
cruel and useless to reveal it to her.” 

What could he do? To see Mabel herself 
was out of the question. In the first place, 
the subject was one on which he felt it would be 
almost impossible for him to speak to her ; and, 
in the next place, he was firmly resolved, with 
all the force of his manhood, not to be tempted 
by the sight of her into any present renewal of 
his suit. He had promised to be ‘her friend, 
and he would be so. But, although he could 
act on her behalf as a loving brother might do, 
he knew that he could not so master himself in 
her presence as to speak to ber face to face with 
weight or calmness. What could he do? 
What could he do? He sat motionless at his 
desk, with his eyes so riveted on Mr. Jones’s 
letter, that the confidential clerk, who pre- 
sently opened the door of the private room, 
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inly wondered what important communication 
it might be that Mr. Clement was poring on so 
intently. 

“What is it, Stephens?” asked Clement, 
looking up with a start. 

“T beg pardon, Mr. Clement; isn’t the 
governor here ?” 

“No: my father is gone into the country for 
the day. Do you want him?” 

+ Vy, yes; I didwant him. But, perhaps, 
you can tell me, sir, how is it settled about 
sending some one to see the chief engineer 
about the extension of the Dublin and Bally- 
hacket branch line to Dunscorthy? Mr. 
Charlewood said that some confidential person 
must run across for a couple of days and see 
how the thing looks. There’s nobody fit for it 
but myself, and I really don’t see how I can 
manage it just now.” 

Stephens was a trusted and influential per- 
sonage, and his word went for a good deal in 
the doings of Gandry and Charlewood. 

Clement looked vacantly at him for a moment, 
and then, suddenly jumping up, exclaimed: 
* It’s all right, Stephens ; [ll go myself.” 

* Will you, sir?” said Stephens, with an un- 
mistakable look of relief. It was no unpre- 
cedented thing for young Charlewood to un- 
dertake similar missions. “ But,” added the 
clerk, doubtfully, “‘it?J] have to be done at once, 
sir, whoever goes.” 

“T will start this evening. I shall get the 
night mail to Holyhead, and be in Dublin to- 
morrow.” 

* That’ll be famous, Mr. Clement. I’ll tele- 
graph to the chief engineer to say you’ll meet 
him yourself,” 

“ All right, Stephens. And be good enough 
to have a hansom sent for at once. I shall 
barely have time to put a few things into my 
portmanteau and drive down to the station be- 
fore the express goes.” 

“You don’t let the grass grow under your 
feet, Mr. Clem,” said the old clerk, approvingly, 
as he left the room. 

“Yes, yes: that is my best course, and best 
chance,” said Clement to himself. “I will see 
this old lady, and ascertain the real grounds she 
has for her supposition regarding Mabel. Miss 
O’Brien speaks highly of her kind heart. She 
will pardon me when I confide to her the 
terrible danger that threatens my—my dear 
friend. At all events, I cannot sit here inactive. 
Something I must do, or I should go mad.” 

The spruce hansom—and in Hammerham the 
hansom cabs are peculiarly spruce—rattled up 
to the door, and Element jumped briskly in. 

“Qh, by-the-by, Stephens,” he called out, 
as he shut the folding-doors of the vehicle, 
“just tell my father, will you, that I—I 
haven’t had time to answer Mr. Jones’s letter 
after all.” 


CHAPTER XII. LADY POPHAM AT HOME. 
Tue afternoon sun was already low, and was 
glancing brightly between the massive tree-boles, 
and shedding a soft green light through the 
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leaves, when Clement Charlewood drove rapidly 
up the main avenue leading to Cloncoolin. His 
equipage was of a most nondescript kind. The 
vehicle was an outside car, the cushions of which 
were covered with very ragged and faded blue 
cloth, and the whole machine showed a long and 
complete estrangement from mop or brush. It 
was drawn by a tall, bony, shambling, ill-groomed 
quadrupec.t whose harness—which had seen 
better de,fs—was eked out by ends of old rope 
and rus.y iron buckles. The driver was a little, 
round-shouldered, bow-legged, talkative old 
man, whose costume was of an equally incon- 
gruous character with the rest of the turn-out. 
He wore fawn-coloured breeches and gaiters, 
like those of a gentleman’s groom, but had no 
waistcoat over his clean ragged shirt, and his 
outer garment was a heavy coachman’s livery 
coat with tarnished buttons, and so prepos- 
terously too big for him that he had been obliged 
to turn the cuffs of the sleeves half way up his 
arms, in order to handle his reins. His wizened 
face, ugly, cunning, and mobile as that of some 
peculiarly vivacious old monkey—to which ani- 
mal, indeed, he bore a strong resemblance—was 
surmounted by a desperately shabby and bat- 
tered sugar-loaf hat, in the band of which was 
stuck a well-blackened dudeen. 

This personage was the head ostler of the 
chief inn at Kilclare, and the outside car and 
the shambling horse equally belonged to that 
‘ establishment. Clement had come from Bally- 
hacket by the stage-coach, and, on alighting at 
the inn, had asked for a vehicle to take him to 
Lady Popham’s house with as little delay as 
might be. 

When, some three-quarters of an hour after 
the appointed time, the “kyar” was announced 
as being in readiness, and Clement descended 
to the inn-yard, he stood aghast at the spec- 
tacle of the carriage, horse, and driver, that 
were to convey him to Lady Popham’s mansion. 

“Do you mean me to go upon that thing ?” 
said he, pointing to it in dismay. 

A chorus of stable-helpers, chambermaid, 
cook, waiter, and ragged urchins was in attend- 
ance, and joined in a voluble assurance that 
that, and no other, was the vehicle destined to 
have the honour of conveying his “lordship” to 
Cloncoolin. 

“T—Il’m afraid. they won’t let us in at the 
lodge gate,” said Clement, staring ruefully at 
the ramshackle old machine, and speaking out 
with true Hammerham bluntness the thought 
that was in him. 

“ Divil doubt ’em,” cried Tim Molloney, ad- 
justing his preposterous coat-cuffs, and twinkling 
iis keen monkey-like eyes with a sparkle of 
indignation. Loud and unanimous support for 
Tim Molloney from the chorus. “ Sorra a fear 
of that, at all, at all,” pursued Tim, from his 
place on the car. 

“Ts it my lady’s lodge-keepers that ’ud be 
afther refusing to let Mr. Donovan’s kyar into 
Cloncoolin ?” 

The chorus loftily contemptuous of so wild 
& supposition. 





“ Sure don’t they all know me, every mother’s 
son of them, these fifteen years ?” 

The chorus ready to make oath—and making 
it—that every human being in Lady Popham’s 
employ loved Tim Molloney like a brother. 

“ And haven’t I druv lashins of the quality, 
the rale ould quality” (with an emphasis 
sufficient to point the application of the phrase 
to Clement’s disadvantage), “to Cloncoolin be- 
hoind Brian Boroo ?” 

Final and overwhelming burst of enthusiasm 
on the part of the chorus, in the midst of which 
Clement jumped into the car, and was driven 
off with much ungainly shambling and —— 
of hoofs on the part of Brian: Boroo, and lou 
crackings of Tim Molloney’s whip. 

The old ostler triumphantly made good his 
boast as to the certainty of his admission within 
the park gates of Cloncoolin, and exchanged 
_ iar greetings with the lodge-keeper and his 
wife. 

As Brian Boroo, being incited to put forth 
his mettle, dashed up the avenue at a pace 
which threatened to dislocate the crazy old 
vehicle altogether, Clement’s heart sank a little 
at the idea of the enterprise he was engaged in. 

“T am afraid this lady will consider me 
guilty of taking a great liberty,” thought he; and 
Clement, in his shyness, shrank fromthe prospect 
of the coming interview. But, after all, what did it 
matter? If he could only ascertain the truth 
respecting Mabel, and be the means of averting 
misery and ruin from her, it signified very little 
what Lady Popham’s opinion of him might be. 

The footman, in answer to Clement’s inquiries, 
said that her ladyship was at home, but that he 
could not affirm positively that she was disen- 
gaged; if the gentleman would be kind enough 
to send in his name, he would ascertain if her 
ladyship could receive him. 

* Your mistress does not know me person- 
ally,” said Clement, “but take my card to her, 
and say with my best compliments, that I have 
come some distance expressly to see her, that 
my time here is limited, and that I should 
esteem it a great favour if she would grant me 
an interview to-day.” 

The servant showed Clement across a spacious 
hall, covered with large richly framed oil paint- 
ings—most of them very coarsely executed— 
and into a small room on the ground floor, where 
he begged him to wait whilst he delivered the 
message. 

There were drawings on the walls here, too, 
of no higher merit than the paintings in the 
hall, and over the chimney-piece hung a large 

ortrait representing a handsome but effeminate 
ooking man, dressed in the costume of the days 
of the Regency. 

In a few minutes the servant returned very 
hurriedly. 

“ My lady’s compliments, sir,” said he, “ and 
will you please to walk up-stairs directly ?” 

The man led the way up a noble old oak- 
staircase, black and shiny as ebony, then through 
a long suite of shady rooms, rich with satin, 
velvet, and gilding, until they came to a small 
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octagonal apartment fitted up as a lady’s bou- 
doir; and here, in one corner of a wide couch, 
sat a tiny old woman, clad in long rustling 
robes of violet silk, and with a gorgeous cob- 
web of antique lace hanging from the back of 
her jet-black wig. 

On Clement’s entrance, the tiny old woman 
sprang off the couch with unexpected alacrity, 
and, clasping her hands, cried in a high, shrill 
voice, “ For God’s sake don’t prepare me !” 

Clement stood stock-still in dumb surprise. 

“ Don’t prepare me!” repeated her ladyship, 
in great agitation. ‘There’s nothing so dread- 
ful as being prepared in that way. If anything 
terrible has happened, out with it at once.” 

“ T assure you, on my honour,” said Clement, 
earnestly, and still very much bewildered, “ that 
nothing terrible has Lensened, and that you 
have no cause for apprehension.” 

Lady Popham fell back on the sofa with her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“T made up my mind that you had come to 
tell me Geraldine was dead,” she whimpered. 

“I am shocked beyond measure to have 
alarmed you thus,” said Clement. But in his 
heart he was considerably relieved by this ex- 
ee ma of the little old lady’s extraordinary 

ehaviour, for he had at the first moment enter- 
tained considerable doubts of her sanity. 

“TI came prepared to offer many apologies for 
my intrusion, Lady Popham,” he said, “ but I 
never thought of the possibility of your being 
so startled by my arrival.” 

“Of course not,” said Lady Popham, wiping 
her eyes, and smiling quite cheerfully. “You 
couldn’t be expected to know what an excitable 
flutteriag creature I am. Always was from a 
child. An aspen-leaf, moved with a breath. 
They used to call me an April sky at home. 
Clouds and sunshine, smiles and tears. There 
isn’t an ounce of your terrible British sang 
froid in my composition. But I really beg 
your pardon, Mr. Charlewood. Luke, place 
a chair for Mr. Charlewood, and go away, and 
don’t let me hear the creak of your shoes in 
the corridor. 

When the servant had left the room, her 
ladyship raised her eye-glass and surveyed Cle- 
ment steadily for a few seconds, and then— 
apparently well satisfied with the result of 
her inspection—skipped up to him with the 
queerest little mincing gait imaginable, and 
holding out her lean, withered, white little 
hand, all a-blaze with diamonds, shook his 
heartily. 

“ Welcome to Cloncoolin, Mr. Clement Charle- 
wood,” said she, and made him a low sweep- 
ing curtsey. 

“T hepe you will pardon the liberty I have 
taken, Lady Popham 

“Liberty? Not at all. Since my dear 
Geraldine’s first cousin is going to marry a 
member of your family ——” 

“ My sister.” 

** Your sister? Really! Well then, you see, 
you and I are almost relations, ain’t we ?” 

“Your ladyship is very good, but 











“But? Now that ‘but’ is very uncivil, 
Surely you won’t refuse to call cousins with 
me P But perhaps you’d have no objection to 
allow Geraldine’s claim, though you don't want 
an old woman like me for a cousin. Aha, Mr. 
Clement!” And the old lady nodded and 
showed her double range of false teeth with sur- 
prising archness. 

At another time Clement might perhaps have 
been amused by her ladyship’s oddities. But 
his heart was now too full of anxiety and appre- 
hension to allow him to think of anything but 
the one object of his visit. Lady Popham having 
quite recovered from her fright, and bein 
assured of Miss O’Brien’s perfect health a 
safety, became so brisk and vivacious, and 
chatted away so incessantly, that Clement began 
to fear the time would slip by and the interview 
come to an end before he could approach the 
subject on which he desired to speak. Lady 
Popham asked if he were fond of pictures, and 
without waiting for a reply, began an extrava- 
gant eulogy on some in her own possession, the 
work of an unappreciated genius, whom she had 
patronised in Naples, but whom the world had 
steadily refused to crown as the modern Titian. 
Then she proceeded to speak of sculpture, and 
insisted on taking Clement into the great draw- 
ing-room, to show him a marble bust of her late 
husband, executed by another of her artistic 
protégés, and which she pronounced to be a 
marvellous likeness. ‘‘ You saw Sir Bernard’s 
portrait in the little blue room down-stairs ?” 
said Lady Popham. “That was taken many 
years previous to this. And, do you know, Mr. 
Charlewood, what I have had done ? The fashion 
of wearing moustaches was not so general when 
Sir Bernard was living, as it has become since. 
Now I adore moustaches. So manly, so dis- 
tingué, and I know they would have been most 
becoming to him. So about two years before I 
left Italy, I made them put on a pair of mous- 
taches—cleverly done in plaster—to this bust, 
and there they are, as you see. The effect is 
very good, I think.» 

Whatever might have been thought of the 
effect, the fact was undoubted. There were the 
luxuriant plaster moustaches, affixed to the upper 
lip of the marble face. And her ladyship stood 
contemplating the bust with perfect satisfaction 
and approval. 

Clement was on thorns, as the eccentric little 
woman skipped and rustled about the room, 
pointing out this and that chef-d’ceuvre of art, 
and talking incessantly. 

At last, being reduced almost to desperation, 
he stopped her in the full flow of her discourse, 
and representing that his time at Kilclare was 
necessarily limited, begged that she would do 
him the favour of allowing him to speak on the 
business which had brought him to Cloncoolin. 

Lady Popham immediately assumed an atten- 
tive face, and seating herself once more on the 
couch in her boudoir, desired him to speak. 

“ Tt is difficult, Lady Popham, because I feel 
that I have no right to trouble you on the sub- 
ject. But I must crave your indulgence, and 
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ask you to accept my strong anxiety on this 
matter as some excuse.” 

Lady Popham waved her hand with a courteous 
gesture, implying that no excuse was needed. 
And Clement went on rapidly. 

“The day before yesterday Miss O’Brien re- 
ceived a letter from your ladyship.” 

“No doubt she did. I wrote her a long 
letter, after having neglected her for some 
time.” 

“ A portion of that letter Miss O’Brien read 
aloud at our luncheon-table.” 

A faint colour—called up, perhaps, by some 
recollection of the “bricks-and-mortar people,” 
and sundry similar phrases—flushed Lady Pop- 
ham’s withered cheek. But she said nothing, 
and merely eyed Clement curiously. 

* Amongst other matters, mention was made 
of a very dear friend of mine. One whose wel- 
fare Iam bound to care for, as far as I am able. 
And the mention of that friend was such as to 
distress me a good deal.” 

“Really ? I am very sorry,” murmured 
Lady Popham, looking steadily at Clement 
through her glass. 

“From all I have heard of you from your 
god-daughter, Lady Popham, I was emboldened 
to hope that under the circumstances of the 
case, you would overlook the conventional im- 
propriety of my taking the step I have taken, 
and coming to speak to you in person.” 

Her ladyship nodded approvingly. “I’m 
very glad,” she said, “that Geraldine knows 
me so well.” 

“To be brief, then,” continued Clement, 
“you have shown some kindness to a young 
violinist named Alfred Trescott a 

* Alfred Trescott!” said the little woman, 
jumping up and clapping her hands enthusias- 
tically. “Oh, he is the divinest creature! 
And has a genius for music, comme il y en a 
rs And is he really a dear friend of yours ? 

am so charmed! But what could possibly 
have distressed you in my mention of him ?” 

“No, no,” said Clement, almost savagely, 
“he is no friend of mine, Lady Popham. And, 
in truth, I have no reason to think well of him 
in any way. But you spoke also of a young 
a—a—actress.” 

He brought out the word with a jerk, and as 
if its very utterance were painful to him. 

“Oh, to be sure, Miss Bell. She went to 
Dublin a fortnight ago at the close of the sea- 
son. A very charming, interesting girl. Is she 
your very dear friend, Mr. Charlewood ?” 

Clement coloured deeply, but answered at 
once, in a firm voice: “Yes, Lady Popham, 
that young lady, whom you call Miss Bell, is a 
very dear and valued friend of mine. I know 
and esteem her mother—who is, I assure you, 
an excellent person, and a thorough gentle- 
woman—and J have been placed by—by cir- 
cumstances in a position with regard to them 
both, that warrants my asking you in confidence 
if there is any solid foundation for the in- 
sinuation you jestingly threw out with regard 
to Mr. Alfred Trescott and—this young lady.” 





“Now, really, really, my dear Mr. Charle- 
wood,” said her ladyship, tapping his arm play- 
fully with the handle of a large green fan that 
lay beside her, “I begin to be afraid that you 
have some intention of troubling that course of 
true love which is said never yet to have run 
smooth !” 

‘Good Heavens ! 
mean to say és 

“Oh, Dio guardi! I don’t mean to say any- 
thing about the lady—that is to say, [ have no 
right to do so. None in the world. But, I 
dare say, my young Orpheas—who is positively 
enchanting—wouldn’t mind my admitting on 
his part that he is over head and ears in love 
with Miss Bell. And small blame to him, as 
they say here.” 

“But she—you don’t believe for a moment 
that she thinks of him ?” 

Clement’s forehead was knotted into an ex- 
pression of intense suffering, and he was evi- 
dently struggling hard to master some violent 
emotion. 

But Lady Popham, who thoroughly enjoyed 
the romance she had conjured up, went on 
ee to praise Miss Bell’s beauty, and 
talent, and grace, and Alfred Trescott’s pic- 
turesque appearance and musical genius, and 
to exclaim sentimentally what a charming 
couple they would make, until Clement was 
nearly beside himself. 

‘Lady Popham,” he cried, desperately, “if 
you could only know, as I do, the real charac- 
ter of this young man, you would shrink with 
horror from the idea of encouraging such an 
alliance for one moment.” 

*T beg you to understand, Mr. Clement 
Charlewood,” said the old lady, drawing her- 
self up, “that you are very much mistaken 
when you do me the honour to suppose that I 
have been instrumental in ‘encouraging,’ as you 
call it, anything of the kind.” 

“T sincerely beg your pardon if I have said 
anything offensive, but this matter touches me 
so nearly that I cannot stay to choose my words. 
I tell you, Lady Popham, that this young 
Trescott is selfish, idle, unprincipled, and a 
gambler. His associates and his habits are low, 
and vile, and vulgar. A union between such a 
fellow as I know this young man to be, and the 
lady we are speaking of, would be in every 
respect a wretched and most ill-assorted union.” 

ady Popham tapped her foot impatient] 

on the ground. She was terribly annoyed. 
Her ladyship had been so long accustomed to 
give free scope to all her whims and fancies, 
and had plunged headlong into so violent an in- 
fatuation for her new protégé—boasting of his 
talents to all her acquaintance—that to be told 
in this rough blunt way that the young man 
whom she had admired and petted and received 
into her house was “‘low, and vile, and vul- 
gar,” was quite intolerable. 

“ Really, Mr. Charlewood,” she said, sharply, 
“you are making very serious and disgraceful 
accusations against my young friend. You 
know best what your motive may be for so 


Lady Popham, you don’t 
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doing, but at least you should be prepared to 
find them received with some degree of—of 
hesitation, at all events.” 

Clement started as if he had been struck. 
Secure in the honesty of his own purpose, and 
in his knowledge of Alfred Trescott’s character, 
it had never occurred to him that any one could 
possibly doubt either. 

“Lady Popham,” he began, greatly agitated, 
“if I could only explain to you——” 

“ Besides which,” went on the old lady, heed- 
less of his interruption, “ besides which, it ap- 
pears to me that all this fuss on your part is 
highly unnecessary. The young lady has, you 
tell me, a mother in every way qualified to take 
care of her; and she is at present under the 
guardianship of her aunt, a woman, as every 
one here will tell you, of irreproachable cha- 
racter.” 

“Thank God for that!” murmured poor 
Clement. 

* Tn short, there is but one circumstance which, 
in my opinion, could justify your conduct. If 
you tell me that you yourself are engaged to 
Miss Bell——” 

“T am not engaged to her,” answered Cle- 
ment, in a low voice. 

“Then you must excuse me for saying that I 
do not recognise your right to interfere.” 

Clement arose with a deep sigh and stood 
before her. “If I could have known before- 
hand, Lady Popham,” said he, with an unaffected 
simplicity of sorrow which the old gentlewoman’s 
ear was of sufficiently fine fibre to appreciate, 
“if I could but have known how worse than 
useless my visit would prove, owing partly to 
my own want of tact and grace, you would have 
been spared this intrusion, and I, some morti- 
fication and disappointment.” 

The impulsive little woman, whose moods were 
as uncontrolled and vehement as those of a child, 
and but little more deep and lasting, sprang to 
her feet and seized his hand. 

* Now, my dear Mr. Charlewood,” said she, 
“don’t think of going in this way. Don’t, I 
beg of you. Do me the great favour anc honour 
to remain here to dinner, and let me send to 
Kilclare for your portmanteau, and stay at Clon- 
coolin to-night, Geraldine will never forgive 
me if she thinks I have shown any want of 
hospitality to a member of your family, under 
whose roof, she tells me, she is spending such 
pleasant days. You see I am pleading quite 
selfishly.” And Lady Popham bent her head, 
and looked up at him out of her bright sunken 
eyes with a little coquettish glance that seemed 
to conjure up the pale ghost of her forgotten 
girlhood. 

Clement’s feelings, however, were neither so 
fleeting nor so superficial as her eccentric lady- 
ship, and he had got a wound which his pride 
and his love alike impelled him to bear in silence. 
He therefore excused himself with what grace 
he could, but with a fixed determination against 
which Lady Popham’s flattering eager words 
beat their light wings in vain. 

As he drove down the avenue again, now 





barred with long blue shadows and golden ingots 
of yellow evening sunshine, a gentleman with 
two magnificent Trish setters at his heels saun- 
tered slowly by him towards the house. 

*T should know that face, surely,” thought 
Clement, feeling conscious at the same time that 
the said face had no pleasant associations con- 
nected with it in his mind. 

“Who is that gentleman?” he asked of the 
driver. “Do you know him?” 

“ Ts it the captain ?” said Tim Molloney, con- 
temptuously ; for he had not quite forgiven the 
Englishman’s doubt as to Mr. Donovan’s 
“kyar” being admitted into Cloncoolin. ‘ Do 
I know the captain? Faith, an’ I do that 
same. Sure he’s my lady’s great-nephew. 
Her brother’s daughter’s second son. ‘The 
Honourable Arthur Skidley, no less, on lave 
from Doblin, an’ a foine high-spirited affable 
gentleman he is.” 

Arthur Skidley ?” 

“The Honourable Arthur Skidley,” repeated 
Tim. “Does your honour know him?” 

“No,” said Clement, brusquely. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Tim; and plying his whip 
smartly, he started Brian Boroo at a pace that 
brought them clattering and shambling into 
Kilclare beforg sunset. 

“© Mabel,” thought Clement, looking out 
from the window of the poor inn upon the blue 
line of mountains wherein the silver Clare had 
its source, and behind which the great fire of 
sunset was slowly dying, “ Mabel, Mabel, the 
hope of my life is fading, even as the redness 
fades out of the sky, and its last gleam only 
serves to show me what I lose, and to make the 
coming night more blank and cheerless.” 





OLD AND NEW SERVANTS. 

As we walk straight on down the great 
Valley of the Shadow, and moisten our crust 
with bitter tears, there are certain agents ap- 
pointed to attend on us in our progress, appa- 
rently to smoothe our path. Happy Eden, 
where our first parent. waited on themselves! 
With the fall came sin, and death—and servants 
—into the world. Happy the Otaheitans and 
other savages ; ¢hey can accomplish their simple 
round of duties without menial aid. Even their 
prisoners they do not make slaves, as we might 
reasonably suppose; they eat them, If they 
would, indeed, do that kindly office in the in- 
stance of “ Jéames ” and “ Chawles !” 

The thing has been too much overdone. 
Luxury and civilisation have taught us to mul- 
tiply the necessary aids, which we foolishly im- 
agine are indispensable. Napoleon sums it all 
up, as he happily summed up so many things, 
in almost an epigram. “The hereditary Haps- 
burgs may be shaved by others ; one who is the 
Rodolph of his family shaves himself.” That 
is to say, effeminacy and luxury are weakly de- 
pendent on the services of others, not in shaving 
merely; but your fresh, independent, healthy 
hero serves himself. It could scarcely be in- 
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sisted on that servants should be wholly abo- 
lished ; but reform is sadly wanting. 

Not being the scion of a lordly house, nor 
indeed a scion that was nursed in what is called 
“the lap of luxury,” albeit a decent and even 
opulent sufficiency was never wanting, fate 
happily ordained that we should not be waited 
on * the dreadful familiars, who seem to be 
all prolonged calves and clouds of powder. 
Their dreadful offices were never needed. No 
one can guess what is in store for us before we 
die, or what dazzling service may entitle us to 
receive a coronet at the hands of our sovereign. 
Yet as such distinction entails the dreadful 
offices of those attendants, it would seem to 
embitter that laudable triumph. Those long 
and languid men, flabby in texture, would ap- 
pear to take the function of the slave on the 
car of the Roman general. Their terrible 
equanimity and monotonous whiteness appal. 
In that remote contingency of the coronet just 
alluded to, lordly state should be kept alto- 
gether without ¢heir assistance. They would 
embitter the revels, and on any occasions of 
state the aid of hired professionals would more 
than suifice. 

Wandering round the more noble squares, 
we catch glimpses through hall windows and 
open hall doors of these splendid but costly 
figures. They seem to us outsiders about as 
ornamental as the Dresden on my lady’s 
chimney-piece. They lean languidly and con- 
verse with each other, their calves crossed some- 
thing after the manner of the supporting limbs 
Sometimes they may borrow, 


of a camp-stool. 
unwittingly, from Cruikshank, and ask one 
another in easy innocence, “ What is taxes, 


999 


Thomas?” Wonderful aristocrats! We serve 
them, not they us. ‘Their manner and air, if 
imported into the classes above, would be the 
perfection of refined hauteur and accomplished 
oem About the door of one of our great 
mansions in one of our grander squares, an 
“afternoon tea,” or what is called a kettle- 
drum, was lately going on. The carriages 
were drawn up in crowds in a pleasant yet 
harmonious disorder, en échellon, to use the 
military phrase. A whole group of the gentle- 
men, wiio sat behind, were gathered round the 
door, talking in an easy way, as if on the steps 
of their club. They were rallying, I think, a 
very handsome gentleman, certainly over six 
feet high, on the natural penchant which they 
insisted was entertained for h'm in a very 
exalted quarter. These compliments he ac- 
cepted with an air of high-bred good humour, 
and without a shade of vexation. I thought I 
could distinguish in the group the regular traces 
of circles above them; but, indeed, these things 
only repeat themselves. I thought I saw the 
heavy political man, the old stager, who knows 
the world, hed been “ fast” in his youth, and 
seen service—that is, many services; also the 
young airy gallant, fresh upon town and delighted 
with everything, and whose handling of his cane 
betrayed a little inexperience, and the funny 
jovial fellow, who had a fund of humour. At 





times a loud and hearty burst of laughter, as if 
in a club window, attested his powers. Then 
came a bit of nature. Up drove a brougham, 
clearly an hired one, and hired from an obscure 
professor. Its footman got down, and was look- 
ing for a house. This ignorance was raw enough, 
and, indeed, a glimpse at the tenants showed 
something in the country-cousin way. But the 
servant—their servant ! He was a mere country 
lad, put into a livery made by a country-town 
tailor, with a country-town hat, white cotton 
gloves a world too wide and too long for his 
fingers. But, apart from these accidents, the 
air of the fellow betrayed him; he scented of 
the plough. He passed by looking at the 
numbers wildly, and then went back to his 
employers. They pointed to the group of 
gentlemen who were conversing, and presently, 
a little nervous all the time, he came up to 
them and asked for information. The laugh 
was suspended. ‘The seven or eight gentlemen 
all looked down at this grotesque belonging to 
their order, for he was very short, and his coat- 
tails stuck in a really comic way. One of them 
answered his question with perfect politeness, 
not without sarcasm, that ‘This was the ’ouse 
jest be’ind ’im.” But as the provincial novice 
moved away, elate. with his information, the 
seven or eight faces looked after him in in- 
tense enjoyment, the young elegant simpered, 
the humorist made a joke ; there was a galaxy 
of smiles, but, mark, nothing to exceed the 
laws of propriety. They could not but enjoy 
it. But a richer treat remained; when the 
ancient brougham drew up, and the provincial 
half-page, half-footman—for he hovered on the 
boundary between—helped out his ladies ten- 
derly, tlhe gentlemen drew aside with the air of 
high-bred men, yet with a look of amused cu- 
riosity and superciliousness that was charming. 
One assumed a sickly smile, and made his eye 
blink, carrying out the fiction of an eye-glass. 
Yet it must be understood distinctly that as the 
country-town ladies passed in, in their country- 
town finery of a passé pattern, there was nothing 
to trench on the laws of good breeding, save, 
indeed, in the behaviour of one gentleman in the 
rear, and covered, so to speak, by his fellows, 
who threw back his powdered head and gave a 
stamp on the pavement in a sort of silent spasm 
of laughter. The humorist of the circle was 
very pleasant on the whole scene, though ina 
low and suppressed voice, as became an as- 
sembly of gentlemen. 

But it is in what are called “ great houses” 
that we feel awe-stricken by these gentry. We 
are invited on a visit to the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Frendlesham, and find a tall white 
being, whose address and calmness, whose 
placid stare, make us feel uncomfortable, “ told 
off ” «specially to look after our happiness. 
His name is perhaps “Churles.” In vain 
do we reassure ourselves that this is only some 
“common fellow,” a mere footman, certainly 
of inferior clay ; for still the result is uncomfort- 
able. Why not have human beings to wait at 
these august places, not icicles or rods? We 
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know very well what goes on below; for our 
wife brings her maid, who is on a visit too, and 
made welcome to the greater community down- 
stairs. The place seems to swarm with the 
ladies and gentlemen that attend on other ladies 
and gentlemen. The strictest division is en- 
forced. Our lady’s-maid, as a guest, is welcomed 
in the housekeeper’s room, and sits with Mr. 
Cook, the butler, Mrs. Colley, the housekeeper, 
Jackson, the groom of the chambers, and Mr. 
Jones, the steward. Here more elegant manners 
prevail. But afar off our maid hears the 
pleasant laughter in the “ servants’ ’all,” the 
more unrestrained revels, where “ Jeames” 
and “Chawles” are giving way to their 
natural spirits as men of the world, who know 
town life, convulsing the rustics present by 
their delineation of London life al manners. 
To be a “gentleman” on a visit at one of 
these great houses must be a great treat, and a 
welcome change. My lord’s valet has nothing 
but the mere valet Jatiea, in reference to my 
lord’s clothes and hot water; the rest of his 
time is for himself. The noble person who en- 
tertains takes care, for the sake of his own 
credit, that the entertainment in the way of 
eating and drinking shall be on a fitting scale 
of liberality. My lord’s valet, who is a fair 
and rather sickly young man wearing beautiful 
linen and a gold chain, is much admired by the 
rosy and buxom ladies who look at him from 
afar off, from the scullery say, but dare not ap- 
proach nearer. Of a morning we often see him 
through the trees taking a pensive walk, really 
as regards dress (he has a shooting-coat of my 
lord’s on) not to be distinguished from my 
lord himself. But he is not much favoured by 
the other gentlemen, who say he is “ dayvilish 
fine.” Who that loves human character would 
not take any reasonable step, save, of course, 
unworthy listening at keyholes, &c., to look on 
at this strange world down-stairs? It would 
be the most entertaining mirth-moving pas- 
time. There is an admirable farce, full of hu- 
mour, the credit of which a clergyman-school- 
master assumed, but which really came from 
Davip Garrick, that deals with this under-side 
of life, and which has been too much neglected 
of late years. Who has not laughed with a 
genuine enjoyment at High Life Below Stairs, 
and the quarrel of My Lord Duke and Sir 
Harry about their respective pretensions to 
“Lady Bab”? The chord of true humour is 
touched here, and finds an echo in Reality, the 
real source of genuine laughter. Not as now, 
when some poor accident, which is merely ab- 
surd and not humorous, some wretched twist 
of mouth or catchword, is made the basis of 
a farce. The point in High Life Below Stairs 
is to be found in our nature, and the play will 
be understood and relished a hundred years 
hence. 

In a community of this sort, where the me- 
nial offices devolve on guests as well as hosts 
(we are still on that lower level), there sometimes 
will arise serious causes of quarrel. High words 
arise, not so much between Jeames and Chawles, 





as between Chawles and Miss Cotter, Lady 
Harriet’s own maid. This arises naturally out 
of a division of duties only imperfectly settled ; 
and the guest betimes, as he lies in bed, has 
heard an angry conflict on the stairs, alternating 
with sarcasm and strong personality, together 
with a sound as of ladies’ boots eing flung 
down, with an “ It ain’t my dooty; I ain’t a-going 
to wait on your Lady Har-yet,” with a prompt 
retort, “Pick ’em up, you leow fellah you!” 
But in the evenings in the all, everything is 
smoothed away, and Chawles forgets the past 
like a true gentleman and man of the world 
as he is, who scorns to war with the softer 
sex. 

Perhaps the next entertaining and satisfac- 
tory of all the lower professions, the most 
variegated and exciting, must be that of a 
“waiter” in elegant practice. It is surprising 
it is not overstocked. There are many of our 
sons and brothers in what ‘ey consider promising 
practice at the bar, and making not nearly so 
much in fees, and they never enjoy perquisites. 
| speak, of course, of a waiter with a good 
connexion, who is on terms of friendship with 
the leading cooks and confectioners, and who 
is known to have a light charming touch, and 
so much respect for the dignity of his order 
as to take but a moderate tithe out of what is 
going. There are plenty of your rude coarse 
hands, whose very air and bearing arean offence. 
In all professions there are the bunglers; the 
heavy men, who miss the opportunity often 
offered, and which does not again present itself. 

It is surprising how much depends on this 
“tact,” as it may be called. How often has 
the first brief set the briefless on his road to 
fame and fortune! Erskine, when so called on 
in an emergency, felt, he said, his little ones at 
home tugging at his gown. And often the 
stray waiter, obscure, unknown, “had in” on 
the pressure of the moment, simply and wholly 
because there was none else to i had, this 


artist—to speak by the card—has so thoroughly 
identified himself with the part, thrown him- 
self with such good humour and zeal in the 
desperation of the crisis supplying the place 


of the absent, being here, there, and every- 
where, that he at once attracted the favour 
of all present; and A. B. (he would not 
like me to name him), whom we now feel 
hovering behind us at my lord duke’s, nay, 
even at yet higher jinks, without whom no 
decent solemnity is complete, who has a clerk 
to keep his book and take his fees (as in the 
other profession), traces it all to this humble 
beginning. But [ think it was the occasion, not 
the cause. His preferment must have come. 
But, it may be repeated, of all the less exalted 
professions, which entail what is called the 
sweat of the brow, waiting is the most en- 
ticing. Waiters see the best and the most intel- 
lectual: they hold conversations with the noblest 
and most gifted in the land—with the premier, 
the primate, the lord mayor, the poet, the 
novelist, the orator: they converse in easy 
fashion on the peripatetic questions as to the 
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choice of wine, whether port, sherry, claret, or 
madeira—and the reply surely amounts to a con- 
versation? What glittering scenes of splendour 
they are admitted to! What ravishing beauty 
they may look on! They, indeed, go out to 
balls, dinners, and parties, as much as the most 
fashionable. No wonder that everything else— 
trade, labour, and even that final haven of pub- 
lic-house proprietorship—should be more or 
less insipid. By a little fiction they may hold 
themselves as much invited as the guests. And, 
let it be added, that, without impeachment of 
guilt, there are certain tithings, in the way 
of meats and drinks of the choicest sort, to 
which they are fairly entitled, provided they 
be taken with delicacy and moderation. There 
are remnants and surplusages which no host 
can grudge them, possibly, because there can be 
no restraint of any practical value. But his 


must be a low coarse mind that can bring dis- 
grace upon his order by flagrant and helpless 
The emoluments, too, are cer- 


intoxication. 
tainly opulent, not to say luxurious. Many a 
pacer that is in good practice receives 
several retainers for the one night, and with 
good hands such divided service has its value. 
Money is put by; and after very few years the 
cherished goal is reached, and the longed-for 
“public” opened. ‘This, the longed-for Bar, is 
what the Bench would be for a member of the 
other profession. 

Tn contrast to‘occasional and transient service, 
who does not know the family treasure, the pearl 
of price, the faithful retainer, who has been in 
the family, “ man and boy, nigh forty year”— 
in short, the old servant? Such come very dra- 
matically on the stage; there they are accus- 
tomed at seasons of family pressure to bring out 
their “little hoards,” their life’s savings, and 
with a “It ain’t much, miss, but, such as it is, 
you are welcome to it,” press their assistance 
on the young daughter of the family. This is 
the theatrical view: but some of these ancient 
retainers have their inconveniences. They are 
the true old men of the sea—never to be parted 
with save under conditions of a handsome pen- 
sion, whose amount is an indignity and cause of 
injury. Their redeeming merit is a strict 
honesty ; they will not wrong you in what they 
call “a pin’s point.” But they are more passive 
where others are concerned. They think some- 
thing is due to the credit of the house, and 
rather stand up for all impositions. They keep 
us in a decent bondage, the ladies in a sort 
of terrorism; and grave consultations have to 
be held, and mutual support conceded, before 
“ John” or “William” can be asked to go out 
on some message, or worse, have the news 
broken to him that Mr. and Mrs. Brown are 
coming to dinner. Dinners, teas, messages, are 
all so many synonyms for trouble. The face 
of the ancient retainer, as he opens the hall 
door to admit some new modern “ notion” 
—say a fern case, carried in by two men—is 
worth studying, bearing an expression com- 
pounded of disgust, wonder, contempt, and 
anger. He looks after the object with a mut- 





tered “ Well, well! after that! Now this ends 
it!” As for the “ Rooshian” system as applied 
to dinners, ¢hat “ goes beyond the beyonds.” In 
his eyes, it is next to sitting down like the 
savages, and pulling the meat with our fingers. 
The idea of a dinner that is no dinner, a table 
with nothing to eat upon it! That in its own 
way was going beyond the beyonds. But when 
the retainer gets sick and is prostrated and near 
his end, as he, but no one else, thinks ; when he 
moans and crones over himself, and more than 
hints in faltering accents that it is the overwork 
of the cruel family who have brought him to 
this sore pass, but whom he forgives, with a 
“No matter xow,” dating it all from the night 
of the party, when all that weary, “ weary work” 
was laid on his back. Everything is on his back. 
It is we who are in the service of these “ trea- 
sures,” not they in ours. 

They do not consider, too, how often they 
bring us to shame by their free-and-easy bear- 
ing, their volunteer conversations at the hall 
door. With persons of condition and acute ob- 
servation they talk on perfect equality. It was 
an old Irish retainer who was on duty in the 
hall of, of course, an Irish family, on the night 
of a party, and called after some of the company 
who were going in a wrong direction to take 
off their cloaks, &c.: ‘Come back, will ye! 
Come back, I say. J?s in here yee’s to sthrip.” 
And yet, take them for all in all, with all their 
failings and blemishes, and the slavery into 
which they sell us—still after a line of mon- 
sters, who drink and steal, or are impudent, 
or quarrelsome, or idle, the eye looks back 
wistfully to the honest imperfections of the “ old 
retainer.” Between them both there is not 
much to choose. Yet the absence of vices is a 
recommendation. 

Still it is always good to see masters and 
servants grow old together; even better to see 
hereditary service kept up—where there is a 
lineage of service in the servants’ halls as well 
as a lineage recorded in Burke, where the son 
of the late Sir John’s old butler ministers to 
Sir John’s successor. It is in such houses that 
every kind of menial office is best performed. 
Such families have their systems and traditions, 
in which there are traditions of service that 
cause every new servant, when new servants 
are required, to fall into the ways of the house 
—ways of too old growth, and too firmly esta- 
blished, to be lightly thrown out of order. To 
govern a large establishment weil requires an 
education,just as much as teaching and training 
are required to make efficient servants. 

A good servant is a pearl of great price, and 
yet, somehow, there are few who would like to 
have Mr. Joseph Andrews for their footman. 
The notion of a pious man-servant is, somehow, 
offensive, possibly from a suspicion of insin- 
cerity, though this seems a rather harsh idea. A 
more reasonable explanation is the perpetual re- 
minder of our own inferiority to one, who showld 
be inferior in all things, even in piety. We 
have a sneaking preference for the man who had 
no objection to attend family prayer, but hoped 
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it would be considered in the wages; there 
was a frankness in this declaration which com- 
mended itself at once. Here we were superior. 
We could reason—drop the word—and_ bring 
him back to right courses. But with Mr. 
Joseph Andrews it is different: be he ever so 
respectful or so modest in his piety, we do not 
like it. But this is opening a chapter in human 
nature; for perhaps we do not like “ superior 
piety” in others, even in our equals. 

What does all this point to? Whither are 
we to turn?. There must be relief somewhere. 
The evil is beginning to excite the consideration 
of thoughtful men. 

It is, indeed, a judgment on our vanity. To 

ratify the wretched pomp of having what Mr. 
Todin Blackstone calls one of “the worthier 
blood” to open our door when Mr. Jones calls, 
we suffer acutely at home, and lay down our un- 
resisting bodies to be driven over again and 
again by a vile Juggernaut butler or footman. 
Away with the nuisance, I say! The real 
remedy is not so faroff. There is neat-handed 
Phyllis, trim—perhaps pretty—smart—light 
of touch, soft in walk, nimble, brisk, and, 
above all, willing. Her shoes do not creak like 
that sot’s, whom we had to send away last 
week, having been roused, by a strong smell of 
burning, to go down pantry-wards, and having 
there found a lighted candle under a shelf, 
which was slowly “charring” away, while the 
«wretch was lying on his bed with his clothes 
on, and a bottle of our best brandy beside 
him. She does not clatter among your silver 
at the sideboard, or take an hour getting round 
the table. In the value of her attendance she 
is worth two of the chartered brutes, especially 
to those who have no legitimate state to keep 
up. An attentive, quiet, ready, systematic 
male servitor at table is, however, invaluable, 
not only in himseif, but as an example to the 
less accomplished understrappers, and where he 
is in his proper place, that is, with a master who 
can afford to keep him. Those who cannot, 
should be contented with and prize the neat- 
handed Phyllis. But, alas! how many struggle 
on with mongrel men-servants merely for the 
ostentation of the thing, and undergo endless 
domestic tortures for the vicarious display of 
crested buttons and bits of gold lace. 





THE SIEGE OF SEVEN ACRES. 

Ir is but dimly remembered, even by histo- 
rians, that for several years after the revolution 
of 1688, seven acres of Great Britain withstood 
the naval and military forces of the rest of the 
realm, the besieged refusing allegiance to 
William and Mary, and heroically fighting under 
the defiant banner of James the Third. 

_ This four years’ siege was maintained on the 
island of Bass, which lies near the mouth of 
the Forth, about two miles from the coast 
of East Lothian, and which is, in fact, a 
column of pure trap that rises perpendicularly 
out of the sea to the height of four hundred 





feet, though it shelves, on the southern side, 
down toa cliff some ninety feet above the water- 
line, where are built a series of gloomy state 

risons, surrounded by battlements embrasured 
or at least twenty pieces of cannon. The habit- 
able surface of the rock comprises about seven 
acres. It is perforated by a cavern, fearfully dark 
in the centre, where, at times, the sea roars with 
astounding viclence; yet, notwithstanding the 
terrors of its aspect, it is sometimes explored by 
the young fishermen. Around the island, the 
water averages two hundred feet in depth. 
After the Restoration, this place was used as a 
state prison, chiefly for troublesome political 
culprits—a species of Scottish Bastille for non- 
juring clergymen, of whom there were at one 
time nearly fifty secluded on the island rock, 
under a suiiitery guard. “The island of the Basse” 
(to quote Magne Britanniz Notitie, 1709) “was 
an ancient possession of the family of Lauder- 
dale, and in the reign of Charles the Second 
was bought and annexed to the crown. The 
garrison is commanded by an ensign, a ser- 
geant, a corporal, and soldiers, whose pay is as 
follows : 


The ensign, per diem, is 
The sergeant. . .. 
The corporal . . .. -~ 


The soldiers are taken out of her Majesty’s 
regiment of Guards, and paid with an allowance 
of twopence sterling to each, which makes their 
pay ninepence per diem.” 

In the spring of 1689, there were sent as 
prisoners to the Bass four young officers of King 
James’s army in the north—Lieutenants Michael 
Middleton and Halyburton, and Ensigns Roy 
and Dunbar, who had been captured by General 
Sir Thomas Livingstone, after the battle of 
Killycrankie. 

Fiery cavaliers of Dundee, boiling with hatred 
and scorn of their sour and stern but now 
triumphant captors—for civil, political, reli- 
gious, and feudal rancour all seemed to in- 
flame party spirit in those unhappy times—they 
commenced at once to plot for freedom; and 
such adventurous blades soon found an op- 
portunity of turning the tables on their jailers 
—a party of the Scots Guards, under Lieute- 
nant Wood. 

Young and daring, the solitude and seclusion 
of that lonely little castle, washed by the sea, 
must soon have become intolerable to those 
gentlemen, who had only before them a hopeless 
captivity or a miserable death, and they boldly 
conceived an idea of capturing the place. 

This scheme is said to have been first con- 
certed in the house of Sir George Seton, of 
Garleton, near Drem, who was afterwards made 
a prisoner therefor, and it is also said to have 
been originally suggested by Captain Charles 
Maitland, the superseded deputy-governor for 
King James, who certainly had several meetings 
concerning the affair with two young cavaliers, 
David Blair (son of James Blair, of Ardblair), 
William Crawford, of Ardmillan, and some 
others, who had all lived for a time, disguised as 
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seamen, in the adjacent village of Athelstone- 
ford.* 

The four military prisoners in the Bass ob- 
served that when a boat came periodically with 
coals and provisions for the garrison, it was 
the custom for all the soldiers, except ¢hree, to 
descend to the landing-place at the plateau of 
rock, outside the walls, to assist in the unload- 
ing; and on the 15th of June, 1689, they 
availed themselves of this fortunate circum- 
stance to seize upon arms and take the castle 
by surprise. 

They simply rushed upon the gates, closed 
and secured them, and made themselves com- 
caer masters of the place, by threatening to 

re both cannon and musketry upon the ex- 
cluded soldiers, who were compelled, rather 
. reluctantly and foolishly, to abandon the rock in 
the coal boat. 

Of the garrison, the Jacobites retained only 
a sergeant round La Fosse, Swan the gunner, 
and a soldier on whom they could depend. 
They then discharged a cannon or two, and 
hoisted the standard of King James. 

Next day they were joined by Captain Mait- 
land, the late deputy-governor, and a few hours 
after by David Blair and William Crawford, 
usually styled Ardmillan. He was the eldest 
son of Crawford, of Baidland (who was also of 
Ardmillan, in right of his wife, who was a 
Kennedy), and he joined in this wild and rash 
affair, though on the oint of marriage with a 
young girl possessed of great attractions—Mar- 


garet Kennedy, of Balderstone. He brought 
with him his servant and two Irish seamen, 
named Newport and Cornelius O’Brien, with 
whom he put off to the Bass on a dark night, 
seizing a long boat that Jay upon the coast near 


Dirlton. The two Irishmen had just effected 
their escape from the ‘Tolbooth of Leith, where 
they had been committed as spies of King 
James from Ireland. 

So now those thirteen men prepared to set 
all Britain at defiance. 

On hearing of their proceedings, and in fear 
of what they might lead to, the privy council 
at Edinburgh was greatly neta and placed 
Lieutenant Wood, the commander of the de- 
tachment (who had been amusing himself in the 
city), under arrest for neglect of duty; and a 
party of troops were stationed in the hamlet of 
Castleton, — the isle, to cut off all com- 
munication between it and the mainland. This 
party was soon after reinforced by another, under 
three officers, sent by Sir Thomas Livingstone, 
the commander-in-chief, the more effectually to 
blockade the Bass. 

Many months elapsed, and that inaccessible 
fortress was watched in vain. Its little garri- 
son derided all efforts to subdue them, and 
kept King James’s flag flying in defiance of the 
Scottish government, leading a merry life the 
while among the clouds of white sea-birds which 
made the Bass their haunt, and they had no 
lack of stirring adventures by sea and land. 





* Fletcher’s Memorial, quoted by Crichton. 





Anxious, perhaps, to see his mistress, young 
Ardmillan more than once went boldly to the 
mainland, and, in returning, brought off a good 
supply of provisions ; but there were times when 
the weather was stormy, and the ocean rough, 
that made them fain to be content with the 
rank and rancid flesh of the solan geese,* dressed 
with the aver, or seaweed, that grows on the 
rocks, 

To further the blockade, two small armed 
vessels were now ordered to cruise between the 
isle and the shore; but this was — work, 
as the walls were mounted with fourteen pieces 
of cannon. 

A sergeant and drummer, bearing a flag of 
truce, were sent by the officer at Castleton to the 
holders of the Bass, who allowed them to land, 
and immediately disarmed and made them 
prisoners. A boat was then sent round to a 
part of the isle, beyond range of cannon-shot, to 
demand their release, and the surrender of the 
craft in which they had come. They were ulti- 
mately given up; but the boat was retained for 
the use of the garrison. Ignorant of what was 

assing, the skipper of a Danish galliot brought 

er within range of their guns. Though we 
were at peace with Christian the Fifth, she was 
compelled to shorten sail, and was sacked of alt 
she contained. After this, in defiance of the 
exasperated council, the garrison—if it can be 
called such—by predatory boating expeditions 
in the long dark nights of autumn, “‘laid all 
the coast between the Tyne and ‘Tay under 
contribution.” 

The government were literally powerless. 

The island was too far from the mainland to 
be bombarded in those days, when Lancaster 
guns and rifled cannon were unknown; and its 
cliff-built battlements were far above the range 
of any ship’s artillery, while those of the castle: 
were alike heavy and well supplied. The idea 
of assaulting the Bass was never conceived ; but 
an attempt was made to cut off the two 
boats of the garrison—one a Norwegian skiff, 
which they drew up to the ramparts by 
means of a powerful crane (part of which is 
still lying there) beside a well loopholed tower; 
and the other, which belonged to Ardmillan, 
and was capable of containing twenty men ; this 
they usually secured by drawing it up high an& 
dry upon the plateau of rock, when it was 
alike protected by the cannon of the curtain 
wall and the loopholes of the spur; and 
there it lay safely till one dark night, when 
some bold fellows landed unseen at the plateau, 
— it, and towed it away to the main- 
land. 

This was a severe loss; but Middleton and 





* These birds were protected by an act of the 
Legislature, which forbade the seamen and in- 
habitants of North Berwick, Dunbar, Fisher-row, 
and all others, to destroy them. Vide Ratificatioun 
of an act of Secreit Counsaill in favour of Maister 
George Lauder, of the Bass. 1592.—Acta Parlia- 
mentorum Jacobi VI. 

¢ Robert Chambers’s Domestic Annals. 
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Ardmillan landed seen after near the ruins of 
Tantallan, promising to return in a fortnight, at 
latest, with supplies. 

The two weeks expired, and several days 
more passed without their reappearing. The 
only boat was gone now, and the little band 
were beginning to lose courage, so Captain 
Maitland sent Ensign Dunbar to the officer at 
Castleton—after signalling for a boat—concern- 
ing a surrender. 

But lo! while the arrangements were pend- 
ing, a large barge under full sail, manned b 
Middleton, Ardmillan, and eight others, with 
a load of provisions, was seen bearing in be- 
tween ‘the land and the Bass, under the guns 
of which it ran in safety, before it could be 
intercepted. Hostilities were at once resumed, 
and poor Ensign Dunbar was detained as a 
prisoner. 

Five days after this, a patrol contrived to 
seize the same boat, when quitting the isle in 
the night, and there were found in ‘her four sea- 
men, four women, Swan, the gunner, and the 
soldier who had been retained when the castle 
was surprised. 

The garrison now numbered sixteen men. 
They had thirteen sheep, fifteen bolls of meal, 
two hundred-weight of biscuit, two barrels of 
butter, plenty of peas, salt, candles, coals, hard 
fish, salt beef, and a great hogshead of brandy, 
taken from the galliot. They had fourteen iron 
cannon, sixty stand of arms, ten casks of powder, 
plenty of small shot, and four hundred cannon- 

alls, most of which had been fired at the 
island. 

This ammunition they stored in the little 
chapel, which is of great antiquity, though it 
was consecrated to St. Baldwin only so lately as 
1542, by order of Cardinal Beaton, four years 
before his murder. 

A whole year now passed away, and still these 
om resolute men defied all efforts to subdue 
them. 

In March, 1692, the Admiralty sent orders to 
Captain Anthony Roofe, commander of the 
Sheerness, and to Captain Orton, of the London 
Merchant, both then lying in Leith roads, “ to 
attack the Bass immediately, to do it what 
prejudice they could, by outing the crew and 
boats, dismounting the cannon, and ruining the 
houses upon it.” 

In the naval lists for that year, the Sheerness 
appears to have been a fifth rate, mounting thirty 
guns, with one hundred and thirty men; but 
neither she nor her consort could achieve any- 
thing, and quite failed to prevent the gar- 
rison from doubling their store of powder, 
pillaging wheat and barley from several sloops 
going from Dunbar to Leith, carrying off all 
the coals from the pharos on the Isle of 
Moy, and seizing a large boat in the harbour 
of Dundee. 

The Lion, commanded by Captain Edmond 
Burd, with a dogger of six guns; and a large 
armed pinnace of Kirkaldy, under a Captain 
Boswell, were now ordered to cruise off the 
island. The only king’s ship then called the 





Lion had fifty guns and a crew of two hundred 
and thirty men, and if Burd’s vessel was the 
same, she failed to achieve much either; for the 
Scottish Jacobites in France had now heard of 
these affairs, and in August, 1693, they sent a 
French frigate, on the appearance of which in 
the Firth the Lion and her two Scottish consorts 
vanished, quietly allowing the stranger to lie te 
under the guns of the Bass with fresh supplies. 
In the same month, however, a privateer of 
Dunkirk, which came on the same errand, 
was attacked by the Lion and driven of the 
coast. 

The most serious occurrence for the besieged 
was the arrest of a person named Trotter, who 
had supplied them with provisions. His exe- 
cution was ordered to take place at the hamlet 
of Castleton, in view of the garrison; but while 
the gallows were being erected, a shot from the 
Bass is said to have broken up the assemblage. 
This, however, did not prevent the sacrifice being 
made elsewhere, according to the Domestic 
Annals; but why a shot should reach the main- 
land from the isle, and not vice versa, no reason 
is given. 

The land blockade was conducted by Thomas 
Drury, chief of the Scottish engineers, who has 
left a very careful drawing of the island and 
its prisons, and whose name is still borne by an 
old battery, which he constructed on the south 
side of Edinburgh Castle. A heavy frigate and 
a large armed launch were now ordered to 
cruise constantly near the Bass to cut off all 
supplies. So the spring of 1694 saw the little 
garrison reduced to the verge of starvation, 
and growing weary of their secluded life and 
hopeless defence. 

Tn April, Middleton, who acted now as cap- 
tain of the fortress, made proposals to sur- 
render. The articles were put into the hands 
of a Major Reid and other officers who were 
commissioned to treat with those remarkable 
offenders, who continued to the last to appear 
well off and in the highest spirits. 

When the commissioners came to the Bass, 
Middleton gave them a hearty luncheon, with 
French wines and fine biscuits, inviting them 
to “eat freely, as there was no scarcity of pro- 
visions.” On their departure, the little band 
gave them three cheers, and had the walls lined 
with old muskets and stuffed figures, with 
military hats and red coats on them, as if there 
had been a strong garrison. 

The terms were, that the garrison should have 
their lives, liberties, and fortunes guaranteed, 
whether under sentence of death or not; that 
they were to march out with all their baggage, 
swords, and weapons “in their own boats,” 
and to land where they pleased. 

That all persons belonging to the Bass, 
whether in or out of prison, should have a ship, 
under Captain Formand, provided and _provi- 
sioned for their transport to Dunkirk or Havre- 
de-Grace, and that those who cared not to go 
might remain in Scotland unmolested. 

That they should have permission to sell all 
their fishing-nets, anchors, cables, and other 
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gear; and that the back pay or aliment of Lieu- 
tenants Middleton and Halyburton, and of 
Ensign Dunbar, should be made good by the 
government ! 

These ample and remarkable terms were 
signed by the whole privy council of Scotland 
then present, to wit, John, Marquis of Tweedale, 
high chancellor; George, Earl of Linlithgow; 
Archibald, Earl of Forfar; William, Earl of 
Amandale; and William, Lord Ross—four 
commissioners of the treasury; the Earl of 
Sutherland, a colonel of foot; Viscount Tarbet, 
the clerk register; Lord Belhaven, who had 
been a captain of horse at Killycrankie; Lord 
Carmichael, a colonel of dragoons; Sir Thomas 
Livingstone, commander-in-chief of the Scottish 
troops, and others. 

On the 20th of April, 1694, after having re- 
sided four years on the rock, the little garri- 
son departed in their boat, and ten days after 
the fortifications were dismantled. After all 
their risks and perils, they had won only honour, 
and with it the admiration and gratitude of all 
the friends of King James. 

Traces of the siege are still found at times. 
An antique cannon, broken in two, is still 
lying on the giddy verge of the northern cliff, 
and fragments of exploded bombs and cannon- 
balls are frequently found embedded in the rank 
guano of the sea-birds. From a passage in the 
works of Hugh Millar, the garrison would seem 
to have been put to their shifts for flixés. 
In describing the Bass, “ I saw,” continues the 
great geologist, “a large cannon-shot, much 
encased in rust, which had been laid bare by 
the rabbits in this curious deposit. It had 
sunk in the débris to the depth of about four 
Jeet, immediately under a partial breach in the 
masonry, and had not improbably dealt a severe 
blow in the quarrel of Waliam of Nassau. But 
what I considered the most curious remains 
were splinters of black flint, exactly resembling 
the rejectamenta of a gun-flint maker’s shop. 
In digging to ascertain, if possible, for what 
penpene chips of black flint could have been 

rought to the Bass, my companion disinterred 
a rude gun-flint, exactly such a thing as I have 
seen a poverty-stricken poacher chip for his 
piece out of a mass of agate or jasper. The 
matchlock had yielded its place, only. a short 
time before, to the spring-lock with its hammer 
aud flint; and so, during their leisure hours on 
the ramparts, the soldiers of the garrison had 
been in the practice of fashioning their flints 
for themselves, and of pitching the chips, with 
now and then an occasional abortion, such as 
the one we had just picked up, over the 
walls.”* 

David Blair joined King James in France, 
where he died in exile; but William Crawford, 
of Ardmillan, remained at home, and was mar- 
ried to Margaret Kennedy, of Balderstone. 
He died soon after. 





* Geology of the Bass. Some interesting details 
of the isle and of its siege, will be found in the 
Appendix to Crichton’s Memoirs of Blackadder. 





Captain Charles Maitland, the ex-deputy 
governor of the Bass, went to Flanders on a 
visit to his brother, Brigadier-General James 
Maitland, who had been a subaltern of the 
Scots Foot Guards in 1675, and who became a 
lieutenant-general on the British establishment 
in 1709. By this officer he was presented to 
King William (then at the head of the allied 
armies), by whom he was offered a captain’s 
commission. The king added, that he was “ con- 
fident that an officer who had served King 
James with such uncommon fidelity would be 
equally true to him.” 

“T thank your majesty,” replied Maitland, 
“but I beg to decline your offer.” 

This anecdote (which is recorded among the 
Transactions of the Scottish Antiquaries) re- 
flects equal credit upon both. 

Bearded hermits, sandalled monks, plumed 
courtiers, and blue-bonneted covenanters, have 
all passed away, and been numbered, in suc- 
cession, with the things that were, and the 
solitary isle has long since been abandoned to 
its primitive inhabitants, the wild sea-birds; 
but, by the events we have just narrated, it 
still retains, what a writer has styled, “the 
dubious honour of being the /ast spot of British 
ground to yield to the more constitutional 
government introduced by the Revolution of 
1688.” 

Exactly sixty years before, the Bass rock was 
successfully held against a less formidable 
enemy by its proprietors. George Lauder and 
his mother, “Dame Isobel Hepburn, Lady 


Bass, ensconced themselves in the tower and 


defied their creditors. At length the Scottish 
lords of council granted them “ protection,” 
which is, it thus appears, not solely the modern 
bankrupt’s privilege. 





PAST AND FUTURE. 


I count it profitless to muse and sigh 
O’er memory’s record of our buried years ; 
Were it not best to lay it gently by, 
And bid our eyes, while yet unwet with tears, 
Look onward, upward: onward to the grey 
Dim haze which shrouds the future from our 
sight: 
And upward, towards the bright, infinite day, 
Whose mystic dawn shall triumph o’er our night? 
Well might we sigh au? weep, if sigh or tear 
Could change the vciume in a single page, 
Cleanse one foul spot, or soothe one fretting fear ; 
Well might we weep and sigh, from youth to 
age, 
If sigh, or tear, or prayer, could e’er prevail 
To blot the evil from our life’s told tale. 


Well might we weep and sigh if that could bring 
Back to our groping arms and empty hearts, our 
lost ; 
Or win the sun of youthful hope to fling 
Its olden brightness on our tempest-tost 
And waste heart waters. But it cannot be; 
And since it cannot, wherefore should we weep ? 
Were it not easiest to trust that He, 
Who all things past and future aye doth keep, 
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Will mingle mercy with His dread survey, 

And give us strength life’s future page to write 
In characters as pure as mortal may? 

Yea, we will trust Him, bidding heart and eye, 
Forsake the past, and look up faithfully. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 


THEATRICAL FAREWELLS. GARRICK AND 
SIDDONS. 
I. DAVID GARRICK. 

At the beginning of 1776, theatrical London 
was both startled and distressed to hear rumours 
clear and confident in the clubs and in the park, 
louder and more certain in the green-rooms, of 
Garrick’s intention to leave the stage, where he 
had so long reigned the delight and wonder of 
the age, and the emperor of all hearts. 

It had long been known that Barry’s rivalry 
(Barry was the most ardent and tender of Ro- 
meos) had compelled the great actor to exertions 
far beyond his strength. The death of his ener- 
getic coadjutor, Mr. Lacy, the joint patentee of 
Drury Lane, had also thrown upon Garrick a bur- 
den too great for him to bear. From 1773 (the 
date of Mr. Lacy’s déath), he had almost aban- 
doned Bosworth Field, Dover cliff, and the 
gloomy fortress at Dunsinane, for his even more 
congenial haunts in the wainscoted drawing- 
rooms and palace ante-chambers of comedy, 
where, aided bycharming Mrs. Abington, the best 
would-be fine lady ever seen on the boards, he 
still bantered as Benedict, mounted the ladder 
as Ranger, blustered as Don Felix, or became 
a mean and exquisite gull as Abel Drugger. 

In January, 1776, appeared a poor farce of 
Colman’s, called The Spleen, or Islington Spa, 
meant to ridicule the affectations of would-be 
fashionable citizens, who, discontented with 
their own snug independence, had vainly tried 
to turn a Pentonville chalybeate into the centre 
of a second city of Bath. The piece ran for a 
fortnight only. In the prologue, written by 
Garrick with his usual neatness and vivacity, 
public allusion was first made to the intended 
retirement of the author. After describing the 
restless cit, who, envious of Lord Flimsy and 
the Maccaronis, retires to his villa at Islington, 
and, among his leaden gods and box-tree pea- 
cocks, sighs for the merry bustle of Datdben- 
row, the writer says: 


The master of this shop, too, seeks repose, 

Sells off his stock-in-trade—his verse and prose, 

His dagger, buskins, thunder, lightning, and old 
clothes. 


Garrick was already preparing for that solemn 
last scene of all 


That ends this strange, eventful history. 


A few days after the appearance of The Spa, 
Garrick produced the farce of Bon Ton. He 
had written this satire of the follies imported 
from France, as a present for his favourite 
actor, King, who appeared in it, together with 
arch Mrs. Abington and sensible Miss Pope. 


The versatile genius who had first appeared L 





jon the stage at Ipswich in 1741 as Aboan, in 


Southern’s Oronoko, Sir Harry Wildair, and 
Harlequin, was about to close his triumphs, 
and leave his mimic world. 

He was rich, he was famous; the wise, the 
learned, and the beautiful crowded to his almost 
royal levees still : 


Superfluous lagged the veteran on the stage. 


The call-boy now spoke with a hollow and 
warning voice, and the prompter was old age, 
It had been a long phantasmagoric life of 
pleasure and success since, as a trim lad of 
eighteen, he and his strange, clever, unsuccessful 
schoolmaster had set out from Lichfield to try 
their fortunes in London. A long procession of 
years had passed before him since in Good- 
man’s Fields he first defied the rivalry of 
Macklin, Quin, and Cibber, and set Mrs. Clive, 
Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Woflington talking 
of the clever young man with the large fel 
eyes, who had been praised by Lord Orrery, 
and who had even drawn the great Mr. Pope 
from Twickenham. Hogarth, too, was full of 
admiration. The string of the “ quality” car- 
riages had reached from Temple Bar to the 
little theatre. The mad king, the generous 
hero, the butterfly rake, the honest farmer, the 
maddened tyrant, had all changed at last into 
the one final character of the almost worn-out 
old man. Those great elastic eyebrows had lost 
their spring; the subtle mouth its magic power; 
those supernatural eyes their hidden fire and 
sunshine ; age, cruel age, had disenchanted that 
gifted face, which had so well mimicked all 
the passions of our species; the voice, once 
clear as a clarion, melodious as a flute, varied 
as the note of a mocking-bird, was fast sinking 
to childish treble. All London felt keenly: what 
a source of pleasure was henceforth to be closed 
to them. Garrick’s parsimony and nervous 
vanity were now forgotten, his virtues and 
genius better remembered. His Brute and 
Bayes, his Lear and Richard, his Kitely and 
Drugger, had been the friends of the town for 
years, and the most intellectual men had spent 
their most innocent and happiest hours in their 
society. 

That Garrick felt intense pain at the thought 
of this impending parting there can be no doubt. 
He was like the sleeping knight in Tasso’s en- 
chanted garden of Armida, now at last to be 
roughly awoke and expelled from the golden 
world of dreams. The stage crown was to be 
laid down, the stage sceptre to be given to 
other hands. The painted forests of Arden were 
to be quitted, the dim magic light of the 
darkened stage, the pasteboard fortresses, and 
Richard’s royal couch, were to be seen no more ; 
red fire was no longer to glare upon him; stage 
jewels were to be laid aside. He was to go 
forth in his old age into the cold, garish, prosaic 
outer world, and to leave his courtiers and 
armies, his conspirators and peasants, to be 
governed by another. Like Caliban, he must 
almost have wept to “dream again,” 

Shakespeare himself had a deep sense of the 
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perishable nature of an actor’s fame. It is 
easier to describe a special rainbow, or the 
swift vision of a momentary sunbeam, than to 
convey an impression to those who have not 
seen him what even Robson was like in his 
climaxes of nervous irritation alternating with 
gaicty. Who can describe justly Macready’s 

erner or Virginius, the elder Kean’s tiger- 
like rage, or the generous manliness of Ban- 
nister? The actor’s true fame perishes with 
his life; after death it is only a fitful and 
varying tradition. It soon becomes disputed 
whether Roscius or Garrick were or were not 
better than the Boanerges of this or that 
theatre, he who acts Othello like the mad 
butcher that he is, and croaks through Hamlet 
like the raven on Macbeth’s battlements. Ita 
vita! such is the fame of the actor. It really 
ceases when the footlights are put out after the 
last appearance. The poem and novel may be 
eternal, the picture has its own more precarious 
but still long existence, the conquest is re- 
membered by the future misery it entails; but 
the actor, the actor is 

Such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and his little life 
Is rounded by a sleep. 


His painted world of laughter and of tears is 
but the baseless fabric of a vision; his cloud- 
Saupee towers are but as the evening shadows, 
and melt into air—into thin air. 

Garrick had already felt some bitter foretastes 
of death. The worst kick the dying lion re- 
ceives is from the hoof of the ass. The de- 
tractors, who often appear like bats in the 
twilight of a great man’s life, began to say that 
as Ranger he had got old in the legs; that his 
face was now too wrinkled and his eye too 
lustreless for Romeo; that his voice was too 
hoarse and hollow for Hamlet. His dimples 
had become pits, said they; his neck was 
sinewy; his upper lip was like a turgid piece 
of leather. Cib er had been better as Bayes, 
Quin as Sir John Brute and Macbeth ; the town 
had disliked his Hotspur. O’Brien had been a 
smarter coxcomb and man of fashion, Mrs. 
Clive had surpassed him in low comedy, Quin 
in Lear, Johnson in nature, Mrs. Porter 
in passionate tragedy. These foolish haters 
hated as strongly as if they could derive pecu- 
niary benefit from a great man’s downfal, and 
Garrick, all nerve and vanity, Garrick, the man 
who wrote his own critiques, quivered at every 
gnat-bite as if he had been crunched by the 
teeth of a tiger. 


Three acts are done, the jest grows stale, 
The lamps are growing dim and pale, 
And reason asks cui bono ? 

The night before he quitted the stage for 
ever, Garrick bade farewell to tragedy. He 
ae Lear to the Cordelia of Miss Younge. 

s biographer, Murphy, tells us where Garrick 
got his model for the mad king. He says: 

“When he began to study this great and 
difficult part, he was acquainted with a worthy 
man who lived in Leman-street, Goodman’s 





Fields ; this friend had an only daughter, about 
two years old; he stood at his dining-room 
window fondling the child, and dangling it in 
his arms, when it was his misfortune to drop 
the infant into a flagged area, and killed it on 
the spot. He remained at his window scream- 
ing in agonies of grief. The neighbours flocked 
to the house, took up the child, and delivered it 
dead to the unhappy father, who wept bitterly, 
and filled the street with lamentations. He lost 
his senses, and from that moment never re- 
covered his understanding. As he had sufficient 
fortune, his friends chose to let him remain in 
his house under two keepers appointed by Dr. 
Monro. Garrick frequently went to see his 
distracted friend, who passed the remainder of 
his life in going to the window, and there play- 
ing in fancy with his child. After some 
dalliance he dropped it, and, bursting into a 
flood of tiers, filled the house with shrieks of 
grief and bitter anguish. He then sat down 
in a pensive mood, his eyes fixed on one object, 
at times looking slowly round him as if to im- 
plore compassion. Garrick was often present at 
this scene of misery, and was ever after used to 
say that it gave him the first idea of King Lear’s 
madness.” 

As the curtain fell on the dead king and 
his dead daughter, Lear and Cordelia lay on the 
stage side by side and hand in hand. They rose 
together, and hand in hand still went in silence 
to the dressing-room, followed by many of the 
company. ‘They stood there, Lear and Cordelia, 
still bound by the strong sympathyof the play, 
hand in hand, and without speaking. At last 
Garrick said, mournfully, and with a sigh: 

* Ah! Bessie, this is the last time I shall ever 
be your father—the last time !” 

Then their hands fell asunder. 

Miss Younge replied with an affectionate hope 
that, before they finally parted, he would kindly 
give her a father’s blessing. 

Garrick raised his handssolemnly; Miss Younge 
bent her knee, and bowed her fair head, as the 
old man fervently prayed God to bless her. Then 
slowly turning, he said, “ May God bless you 
ali!” and retired to take off his King Lear 
dress for the last time. 

When Quin was dying at Bath, he said: “I 
could wish that the last tragic scene were over, 
and I hope I may be enabled to meet and pass 
through it with dignity.” On Garrick, that 
actor who had played a hundred characters, 
and had originated thirty, that last scene had 
now opened, Regret, sorrow, and gratitude, 
were struggling in his heart. 

On the 10th of June, 1776, Garrick appeared 
for the last time as Don Felix in the comedy of 
the Wonder. He had wished to close with 
Richard the Third, his first great triumph ; but he 
had considered that after the nervous tumult of 
the tent-scene, and the rage and passion of 
the battle, he should be worth nothing, and 
might be too fatigued to utter his farewell. He 
braced himself up to be once more dazzling, 
vivacious, airy, gallant, and witty. He resolved 
to show himself as if passed through Medea’s 
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caldron, again young and vigorous. Garrick’s 
thrift had been cruelly ridiculed by Foote and 
other heartless wits as the basest stinginess. His 
last public act, however, was a work of charity. 
He had always been a generous rival and a kind 
manager. He now wished toenforce on a thought- 
less and somewhat reckless race the necessity 
of providing for the poor stragglers from the 
ranks, and for the defeated and beaten down in 
life’s long and tough battle. A fund for old 
and infirm actors bad been incorporated at Drury 
Lane by his exertions; he had also provided 
an annual benefit to help forward the charity. 
He now announced that the profits of his last 
night were to go to this admirable fund. His 
prologue on this occasion was admirably neat, 
full of humour, and contained many happy 
allusions to the motley contrasts of theatrical 
life : 

A vet’ran see! whose last act on the stage 
Intreats your smiles for sickness and for age; 

Their cause I plead; plead it in heart and mind , 

A fellow-feeling makes one wond'rgus kind ! 

Might we but hope your zeal would not be less, 
When I am gone, to patronise distress, 

That hope obtain’d the wish’d-for end secures, 

To soothe their cares, who oft have lighten’d yours. 

Shall the great heroes of celestial line, 

Who drank full bowls of Greek and Roman wine, 

Cesar and Brutus, Agamemnon, Hector, 

Nay, Jove himself,*who here has quaff’d his nectar! 

Shall they, who govern'd fortune, cringe and court 
her, 

Thirst in their age, and call in vain for porter ? 

Like Belisarius, tax the pitying street, 

With “date obolum,” to all they meet? 

Shan’t I, who oft have drench’d my hands in gore, 

Stabb’d many, poison’d some, beheaded more, 

Who numbers slew in battle on this plain, 

Shan’t I, the slayer, try to feed the slain ? 

Brother to all, with equal love I view 

The men who slew me, and the men I slew: 

I must, I will, this happy project seize, 

That those, too old and weak, may live with ease. 

Suppose the babes I smother’d in the tow’r, 
By chance or sickness, lose their acting power ; 
Shall they, once princes, worse than all be served? 
In childhood murder’d, and, when murder'd, starved ? 
Matrons half ravish'd, for your recreation, 
In age should never want some consolation : 
Can I, young Hamlet once, to nature lost, 
Behold, O horrible! my father’s ghost, 
With grizzly beard, pale cheek, stalk up and down, 
And he, the royal Dane, want half-a-crown ? 
Forbid it, ladies; gentlemen, forbid it ; 
Give joy to age, and let ’em say—you did it. 

To you,* ye gods! I make my last appeal; 
You have a right to judge, as well as feel. 
Will your high wisdom to our scheme incline, 
That kings, queens, heroes, gods, and ghosts, may 

dine ? 

Olympus shakes !—that omen all secures ; 
May ev'ry joy you give be tenfold yours. 

Tuning himself by this playful and happily 
writtea prologue to his painful task, Garrick 
delivered it gaily, and with the true point and 
sparkle, and then went through his part of Don 
Felix with great humour and assumed vivacity. 





* To the upper gallery. 





Now came the awful moment that was to ex- 
tinguish at once the sunshine of thirty years of 
ublic favour. He had now to close down over 
ais own head the lid of his own coffin. The 
pleasure, pride, and hope of his life had been his 
success upon that stage upon which he was now 
about to turn his reluctant back. He had had 
the good sense to feel that verse would be too 
restricting a vehicle for his feelings of sorrow, 
and with his fine sensitive countenance quiver- 
ing with unfeigned emotion, he advanced and 
addressed the audience in these simple but 
touching words : 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—It has been cus- 
tomary with persons under my circumstances to 
address you in a farewell epilogue. I had the 
same intention, and turned my thoughts that 
way; but I found myself then as incapable of 
writing such an epilogue, as I should be now of 
speaking it. The jingle of rhyme and the 
language of fiction would but ill suit my present 
feelings. This is to me a very awful moment: 
it is no less than parting for ever with those 
from whom I have received the greatest kind- 
ness, and upon the spot where that kindness 
and your favours were enjoyed. [Here his 
voice failed him; he paused, till a gush of tears 
relieved him.] Whatever may be the changes 
of my future life, the deepest impression of your 
kindness will always remain here—here, in my 
heart, fixed and unalterable. 1 will very readily 
agree to my successors having more skill and 
ability for their station than I have had; but I 
defy them all to take more uninterrupted pains 
for your favour, or to be more truly sensible of 
it, than is your grateful humble servant.” 

Having uttered these sentiments, he bowed 
respectfully to all parts of the house, and at a 
slow pace, and with much hesitation, withdrew 
for ever from the presence of the town. 

The audience felt what it was losing, and was 
reluctant to part—parting is such sweet sorrow. 
They felt, as Dr. Browne had written, that this 
great genius had dignified the stage, had “ re- 
stored it to the fulness of its ancient splendour, 
and with a variety of powers beyond example 
established nature—Shakespeare and himself.” 
The gaiety of the nation, as Johnson said, was 
eclipsed by his exit. Men were seeing and 
hearing, for the last time, what Smollett had 
praised : 

“The sweetness and variety of tones, the 
irresistible magic of his eye, the fire and vivacity 
of his action, the elegance of attitudes, and the 
whole pathos of expression.” 

Every face in the theatre was clouded with 
grief, tears were bursting from many eyes and 
rolling down many cheeks. The sorrow was 
electric, and spread from heart to heart. The 
ery of “ Farewell” resounded from box to box, 
and seat to seat, till it became a mighty agitated 
clamour like the moan of a troubled ocean. A 
sun had gone down after a day of changeless 
lustre; the end of the theatrical world seemed 
come. 

Garrick soon after signed the deeds for the 
sale of half his patent to Sheridan, Ford, and 
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Lindley, and retired to his pretty and tranquil 
villa at Hampton. He died on January 20, 
1779, at his house, No. 5, Adelphi-terrace. He 
was buried grandly in the Abbey—a fitting 

lace for the grave of so wonderful a man. 
Sen afterwards, Dr. Johnson and Boswell 
were one evening, in the summer evening still- 
ness, Jooking over the rails of Adelphi-terrace 
at the Thames flowing below them, dark, silent, 
and mysterious as Lethe. After an interval of 
thoughtful silence, Boswell said : 

“T was thinking just then of two friends we 
have lost, who once lived in the buildings be- 
hind us. ‘Topham Beauclerk, and Garrick.” 

“ Ay, sir,” said the great man, tenderly, “and 
two such friends as can never be supplied.” 

It is hard, almost impossible, to decide now 
whether Garrick was the greatest actor that 
had appeared up to his own time. Quin was too 
heavy and deliberate to be compared with him. 
But Betterton must have been a great genius 
to have so fascinated Steele, and to have won 
the highest eulogies of a clever and sagacious 
observer of such experience as Cibber. His 
agony as Othello, his graceful energy in the 
speech to*the senate, the reverential love 
with which as Hamlet he addressed the Ghost, 
seem to have almost transcended any effort of 
Garrick’s ; but then Betterton was probably as 
much too oratorical and conventional as Kemble 
seemed to be beside Edmund Kean, or as Quin 
himself beside Garrick. The man, too, who used 
to play Macbeth in a brown velvet court-dress 
must have had a different ideal to our own 
more naturalistic school, or he would have felt 
the outrageousness of such a convention. 

Perhaps, after all, it is by a résumé of 
Garrick anecdotes that we get the best idea of 
the great actor. One of his most extraordinary 
powers seemed to have been the instantaneous 
quickness with which he could assume any cha- 
racter, or,238 from tears to laughter. Better- 
ton, wher eressed for Lear, remained Lear, and 
took his w..., at the side-scenes with the 
gravity of a‘monarch. Garrick would rise from 
the side of dead Cordelia, skip into the green- 
room, and gobble like a turkey-cock to amuse 
Peg Woflington or Mrs. Clive. He played the 
dagger-scene in ordinary dress to please Grimm, 
and the room, full of German critics, burst 
into involuntary shouts of applause. The next 
moment he was giving them a pastrycook’s boy 
who has let a tray of tartlets fall in the gutter, 
and is at first stupified, then noisy in his 
blubbering. We all know the story of the 
Garrick fever, a fresh epidemic- that he caused 
by his crowded houses. The proverb still 
extant, of “clever as Garrick,” speaks loudly, 
too, for his genius and his fame. He astonished 
Hogarth by assuming the face of Fielding, of 
whom no portrait existed. In Paris once, he 
nearly frightened the driver of a fiacre into fits 
by getting in at one door in the dusk, get- 
ting out at the other, and returning to get in 
each time with a new face and walk. When he 
and Preville, the French actor, both competed 
which could feign drunkenness the better while 





riding, Garrick carried off the bell, in the 
opinion of every one, by showing that Preville 
was fairly drunk everywhere except his legs, 
but that they remained stolidly sober. When he 
sat to Carmontelle for the picture of the comic 
Garrick watching the tragic Garrick, he kept 
up an incessant facial — from wild joy to 
sadness, terror, rage, anguish, and despair. Like 
his friend Hogarth, he was a great student of 
street faces. One night during a fierce parlia- 
mentary debate in the year 1777, an angry mem- 
ber, catching sight of Garrick’s droll watchful 
face, moved that the gallery should be cleared. 
Burke instantly sprang up like a rocket, and 
pleaded for the great master of eloquence, from 
whom he himself had derived many of the graces 
of oratory. Black-browed Fox and dexterous 
Townshend followed, and also claimed Garrick 
as their preceptor. He was instantly excepted 
from the general order, and remained in the 
gallery, pleased and triumphant, to the infinite 
vexation of the honourable gentleman who had 
moved his expulsion. These stories, and such 
as these, prove how deep an impression Gar- 
rick’s genius made in the minds of even the 
greatest men of his era. 


II. MRS. SIDDONS. 


That great tragic actress, Mrs. Siddons, the 
daughter of a strolling manager who had origi- 
nally been hairdresser to the company, made 
her first appearance on the stage almost as soon 
as she could speak. Lord Ailesbury and Lady 
Boyle patronised her at Cheltenham soon after 
her marriage, and mentioned her to Garrick, 
who gave her an engagement at five pounds per 
week. She was young, fragile, and timid then, 
and Garrick never cared much about her. He 
told her ber arms moved awkwardly, and she 
declared “ that he was afraid she would over- 
shadow his nose.” Mrs. Abington, however, as- 
serted her genius, and she soon afterwards went 
to Bath. Henderson praised her there, and her 
triumph began. In 1782 she came to London, 
and astonished the town as Isabella in Sou- 
thern’s play. From that moment her fame 
began. When she played Jane Shore, the ladies 
sobbed and driahedl ; the men wept, and faint- 
ing fits were of momentary occurrence in the 
boxes. Her Calista and Belvidera touched every 
heart.. When she played Mrs. Beverley, in the 
Gamester, the pit used to curse and threaten 
and yl at the wicked Stukeley, ‘and people, 
afraid of the excitement, have been known to 
stay in the lobby and look in at the square 
glasses of the box doors, so as not to hear 
the words, but only see the wonderful face. 
Once, when she played Agnes’ in the Fatal 
Curiosity, a gentleman in the pit went into 
hysterics. In the fainting scene in Tamer- 
lane, she was once so deeply moved that she 
really swooned. Whether as Lady Macbeth, 
Cordelia, Volumnia, or Queen Katharine, she 
was always classical, majestic, graceful, sub- 
lime, inspired. 

In 1812 this great actress took her farewell 
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of the stage. She had for some time been 
wishing to realise ten thousand pounds, and 
escape the fatigues of her profession. Latterly 
her enunciation had grown too slow, her strain- 
ing for effect too visible. Yet there were regrets 
that she whispered to herself and bosom friends. 
To Mrs. Piozzi she said : 

“ This last season of my acting I feel as if I 
were mounting the first step of a ladder con- 
ducting me to the other world.” 

She did her best, however, to make her sun- 
set a tropical one ; for she performed fifty-seven 
times in her last season, and in fourteen 
favourite characters: Lady Macbeth, Mrs. 
Beverley, Lady Constance, Elvira, Euphrasia, 
Queen Katharine, Isabella (Fatal Marriage), 
Isabella (Measure for Measure), Belvidera, 
Hermione, Volumnia, and Mrs. Haller. 

She chose for her final play Macbeth; the 
Thane’s dark and dangerous wife being one of 
her greatest triumphs, although play-goers as- 
serted that Mrs. Pritchard had had more dignity 
and more compass, strength, and melody of 
voice. In the sleeping-scene the older critics 
claimed for Mrs. Pritchard sighs of deeper 
agony, and a voice more sleepy and more arti- 
culate. Yet washer acting divine. She moved 
like a prophetess; her beautiful face was the 
interpreter of a noble mind. She moved like a 
queen, and spoke like a Pythoness. As Hazlitt 
says finely : “The enthusiasm she excited had 
something idolatrous about it. We can con- 
ceive nothing grander. She embodied, to our 


imagination, the fables of mythology of the 


heroic and deified mortals of elder time. She 
was not less than a goddess or than a prophetess 
inspired by the gods. Power was seated on her 
brow ; passion radiated from her breast as from 
ashrine. She was Tragedy personified.” The 
public was gazing for the last time on her who, 
as Campbell said, had “ increased the heart’s 
capacity for tender, intense, and lofty feelings.” 

On the farewell night, her old inspiration 
seemed to have returned. She was supernatural 
from the moment she instilled into the chieftain’s 
ear the first poisonous thought of evil till the 
time when, a mere wreck of remorse and 
disappointed ambition, a miserable queen, she 
moved like a phantom of the night, muttering 
fragments of her dreams all pervaded by the 
one racking thought. Her eyes were open, but 
they were consciousless and blank. The soul 
was absent, and in torture. When she rubbed 
her thin white hands in horrible remembrance 
of the blood that had once bathed them, the 
house shuddered with an ague fit of horror and 
of pity. 

At the close of this scene the applause was 
frantic and ungovernable. Many persons stood 
upon the benches and, dreading an anti-climax, 
shouted requests that the performance might 
close when Mrs, Siddons left the stage. An 
actor then came forward and at once promised 
that this wish should be complied with. 

The curtain was dropped for twenty minutes, 
then rose, and discovered Mrs. Siddons, dressed 
simply in white, sitting at a table. She came 





forward through a tornado of applause, which 
prevented her speaking for some time. When 
the lull spread, she moved forward in her own 
ueenly way, and delivered the following ad- 
ress, written for her by her nephew, Mr. 
Horace Twiss : 


Who has not felt, how growing use endears 
The fond remembrance of our former years ? 
Who has not sigh’d, when doom’d to leave at last 
The hopes of youth, the habits of the past, 

The thousand ties and interests, that impart 

A second nature to the human heart, 

And, wreathing round it close, like tendrils, climb 
Blooming in age, and sanctified by time ? 


Yes! at this moment crowd upon my mind 
Scenes of bright days for ever left behind, 
Bewildering visions of enraptured youth, 

When hope and fancy wore the hues of truth, 

And long-forgotten years, that almost seem 

The faded traces of a morning dream! 

Sweet are those mournful thoughts: for they 
renew 

The pleasing sense of all I owe to you, 

For each inspiring smile, and scothing tear— 

For those full honours of my long career, 

That cheer’d my earliest hope, and chased my latest 

fear! 


And though, for me, those tears shall flow no 
more, 

And the warm sunshine of your smile is o’er,— 
Though the bright beams are fading fast away 
That shone unclouded through my summer day,— 
Yet, grateful Memory shall reflect their light 
O’er the dim shadows of the coming night, 
And lend to later life a softer tone, 
A moonlight tint—a lustre of her own, 


Judges and friends! to whom the magic strain 
Of Nature’s feeling never spoke in vain, 
Perhaps your hearts, when years have glided by, 
And past emotions wake a fleeting sigh, 
May think on her, whoselips hav “‘ir’d so long 
The charmed sorrows of your jifakespeare’s 
song :— ant 
On her, who parting to return no more, 
Js now the mourner she but seem’d before,— 
Herself subdued, resigns the melting spell, 
And breathes, with swelling heart, her long, her last 
Farewell! 


Towards the close of the address Mrs. Siddons 
became much agitated, and when, after some 
pauses, it ended, Kemble, in his grand Roman 
way, came and led his sister from the stage amid 
whirlwinds of applause. 

Poor Mrs. Siddons! She had had a grand 
career of almost unalloyed triumph; but still 
calumny had often stung her. The misdoings 
of a bad sister, who had had read lectures at 
Dr. Graham’s quack Temple of Health, and 
afterwards tried to poison herself in Westmin- 
ster Abbe, were all laid at her door. She was 
also accused of mean thrift, and of allowing 
her old father to become a petitioner for alms. 

These slanders were, we have every reason to 
believe, utterly untrue. Mrs. Siddons, to judge 
from her letters, and the accounts of her intimate 
friends, seems.to have been a high-minded, pru- 
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dent, self-respecting woman, uninflated by her ex- 
traordinary fame, and the high society into which 
it had led her. After gala days at countesses’, 
where lords and ladies elbowed each other, and 
stood on chairs in their anxiety to see her, she 
returned, calm, dignified, and contented, to her 
quiet home in Gower-street. It might have 
turned even the wisest woman’s head to 
have Reynolds painting his name on the hem 
of her garment as the Tragic Muse, and Dr. 
Johnson calling her “a glorious woman”—a 
prodigiously fine woman, who on the stage was 
adorned by nature and glorified by art. 

As even the sun has spots, so there are certain 
deductions, however, to be made from even such 
a fame as that of the Siddons. Mrs. Crawford 
equalled her as Lady Randolph. Mrs, Cibber 
rivalled her in Zara. She did little as Juliet. 
She spoiled Rosalind by prudish scruples about 
the pretty fantastic male dress necessary to the 
part. Mrs. Jordan was far more charming in 
that charming character. Mrs. Cibber surpassed 
the Siddons as Ophelia. In love she was too 
solemn, in comedy too heavy. Her Lady Town- 
ley wanted airiness; her Lady in Comus, her 
Katharine, Portia, and Cleone, were by no means 
successes. 

The Siddons’ face, though grandly grave and 
Grecian, was rather too Jewish and prononcée 
in the nose and chin; the action of her arms dis- 
satisfied even to the last hypercritical men with a 
difficult taste, like Horace Walpole. In domestic 
life she retained a certain stiff, tragic manner, 
which had become habitual with her, as with 
her brother, John Philip. She stabbed the 
potatoes at dinner, and said regally and metri- 
cally to the servants : 


I asked for water, and you gave me beer. 


But a great genius left the stage when the dark 
green curtain fell for the last time on the ma- 
jestic figure and face of Sarah Siddons. 





IN DIFFICULTIES, THREE STAGES. 
FIRST STAGE. THE “‘ SPONGING-HOUSE.” 


I tuInx it is Mr. Edmund Yates, in one 
of his recent novels, who has remarked, that to 
pay a tradesman’s debt in part—to “give 
something on account”—is like applying a wet 
brush to an old hat. It certainly makes matters 
better, but only for a time, and the final state 
of that creditor’s anger is much worse than 
before. This certainly proved to be the case 
in my instance. I owed my tailor—a fourth-rate 
suburban tailor, to whom I had resorted in a 
moment of temporary insanity—some thirty-four 
pounds odd shillings. He asked me for the 
amount two or three times, but was always 
civil, although pressing. I gave him ten 
pounds “ dnaccount,” and onthe very next day he 
served me with a writ for the balance. Having 
— true Britisher’s faith in solicitors—an 

snglishman has much the same reliance upon 
an_attorney that a Spaniard has upon a priest 
—I at once went to.a gentleman of that pro- 





fession, firmly believing that he could, if he liked, 
get me out of mytrouble. This lawyer was of a 
“most respectable” City firm, and I must ac- 
knowledge that, beyond money out of pocket, 
he never charged me a penny for all he did for 
me. He looked at the writ, made a note of the 
day it was served upon me, said he “ would 
put in an appearance”—lI did not know in those 
days what that meant, but I do now—and told 
me that if I liked to incur three or four pounds 
expenses, he could manage to “ tide over” the 
business for the next month. I replied that I left 
matters entirely in his hands, that he must do his 
best for me; all I wanted was “ time.” He asked 
me what proposition he should make the tailor— 
who, by the way, had also Ads solicitor—and I 
offered at his suggestion to pay the law costs up 
to the present time, and give my creditor two 
notes of hand, payable in one and two months re- 
spectively, for twelve pounds odd shillings each. 

his was agreedon ; but a condition was made 
that the tailor should be allowed to “ sign judg- 
ment” for the whole amount, so that if I hailed 
to make good either payment, he could at once 
“issue execution:” in other words, as I had 
no tangible property of my own, arrest my 
person and cast me into prison. 

When I made this arrangement, and for 
four years previously, I had been “a tra- 
veller,” as it is called, for a wholesale tea 
and sugar merchant. My beat extended over 
four midland counties, but I came to London 
every fortnight in order to give an account of 
the money I had collected, to deliver the 
various orders I had received, and report upon 
the new customers I had secured. My salary 
was only a hundred pounds a year, but I was 
allowed one pound a day travelling expenses, 
and a commission of five per cent upon all 
the orders I received, provided those orders 
were paid for. On the other hand, whatever 
bad debts I incurred for the firm, I was charged 
at the rate of two and ahalf per cent. If trade 
were flourishing, I made a very fair income : cer- 
tainly not less than four or five hundred a 
year net profit. But, on the other hand, if 
times were bad, if debts were not paid, or 
orders not given, or if failures took place amongst 
the retail grocers who were our customers, I 
found a difficulty in paying my way. At 
the time I write of, things had gone very 
ill indeed all over my circuit. There had 
been continued strikes in the iron trade, fol- 
lowed by locks out, which were again followed 
by strikes. The working men and artisans had 
incurred shop debts which they could not pay, 
and the grocers, not being able to get in their 
bills, had got very much behind with their pay- 
ments to the wholesale firms. The house I 
represented had a very large amount of money 
outstanding in the country over which I tra- 
velled, and the partners looked exceedingly 
glum in consequence. Hardly a day passed, on 
which I was not obliged to report some failure 
among my clients. The rule of our firm was to 
regard the failure of every retail tradesman they 
dealt with as a bad debt, and write it off as 
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such in the books. Therefore it was that, be- 
sides my actual salary and what I could save— 
very little indeed—out of my travelling ex- 
penses, I had not made a sixpence for 
three months. I hada home in London. On 
the strength of my traveller’s appointment, I had 
married, and I now rented a small house in 
Bayswater. My wife’s portion was not very 
large: being merely the furniture of the house 
we lived in—strictly settled upon herself by 
her father—and a small annuity of thirty 
pounds a year, which she had in her own 
right. When I gave the tailor the promissory 
notes, I fully expected, as every man who is in 
debt does, to settle them at the proper time. 
I could not do this, and when the first was a 
couple of days over-due, my creditor issued 
execution against me, and arrested me. 

We were at breakfast one morning. It was 
a Saturday, and I hoped to pass Sunday with 
my family, get off by a very early train on the 
Monday to the district where I travelled, and 
thus dodge my creditor for a month or so, until 
“something should tum up” which would 
enable me to pay him. I knew that as the 
furniture of my rome was all settled on my 
wife, my family could not be worried during 
my absence; and as matters were beginning to 
look better in the iron trade, there was some 
hope, as I imagined, that I should be able to 
pay off these notes of hand. A knock came 
at the door, and I heard a man’s voice asking 
for me. 

“Very important business from his em- 
Must see Mr. Smith immediately ;” 


Pa. 
heard some one say this to the servant. 


Thinking that it was some message from 
Grumston, Foxley, and Grumston, wholesale 
grocers, of St. Mary-axe, my much-respected 


masters, I went up-stairs. We were in the 
breakfast-parlour, on the basement story. I 
met in the hall a vulgar, smirking, insolvent, 
petty tradesman looking man, with a strong 
smack of the betting sharper and a dash of the 
out-of-place valet about him. 

“ Very sorry indeed, sir,” he began, “ but got 
a most pam: ac duty to perform. Warrant 
to arrest your person, sir. Suit of Thomas 
Griffin, tailor, 64, Letsom-road, Bayswater ; 
debt, twenty-four pounds ten shillings and four- 
pence; costs, four pounds eight shillings and 
sixpence. You will have to come with me, 
sir.” 
Iwas so taken aback that I did not know 
what to say. That very morning I was to have 
met old Foxley, the managing partner of our 
firm, and given an account of my stewardship 
for the i fortnight. I knew that he was 
no friend of mine, and that if this arrest 
kept me away for a week or so, he would 
be glad to discharge me, and give my berth 
to young Glimpson, the assistant-cashier, who 
was the son of a friend of his, and was, 
besides, very spooney on the youngest Miss 
Foxley. At first—only for a moment, however 
—the thought came across me to pay this debt 
out of the money belonging to the firm which I 





had in my pocket, amounting to some six 
hundred and thirty pounds in notes and cheques, 
and make out some excuse for being twenty- 
four pounds or twenty-six pounds short in my 
accounts. But the temptation fled. I asked 
the officer to step into the drawing-room while 
I broke the news to my wife. He declared 
that he must not lose sight of me for a single 
instant, and, indeed, required me to accompany 
him to the front door, where he called in a 
greater ruffian than himself—a big burly man, 
looking like a retired publican or a bankrupt 
prizefighter. 

“This is my mate,” said officer number one, 
and my mate immediately took a seat in the 
hall, and commenced sponging his face with a 
dirty pocket-handkerchief. I remember even in 
the middle of my worry, and as I considered 
how the business was to be broken to my wife, 
wondering where this fellow bought a red and 
white cotton pocket-handkerchief, and why, on 
avery cool day in November, he was perspiring 
at every pore of his red face. He wore, I re- 
member very well, a knitted sort of waistcoat, or 
Jersey—an article called, in the cheap linen- 
drapers’ shops, a Cardigan. I recollect think- 
ing that this was the first garment of the kind 
I had ever seen, and asking myself when, or if 
ever, the very dirty white hat he wore had been 
new? 

But I had something much more important 
to think about, than the clothes of an assistant 
sheriff’s officer. I called up my wife, told her 
what had happened, and that 1 must go with 
this man. I then made over to her the little 
book in which I kept my cash account with 
the firm of Grumston, and which I had, very 
fortunately, made out the night before, down 
to the last sixpence. It showed a balance 
against me, after deducting all my travellin 
expenses and commissions, of six hundred an 
ten pounds. As I had six hundred and nine- 
teen pounds in cheques and cash about me, 
it followed that nine pounds of this was my 
own. I told my wife to make the best of 
her way to Grumston’s counting-house at once, 
ask to see old Foxley, deliver over to him the 
money and the account-book, and to say that 
I was unwell, and would not be able to leave 
the house for a few days. “Say your hus- 
band has got the ca. sa. fever, marm,” joked 
sheriff’s officer number one; but I immediatel 
told him to hold his tongue. I then ask 
him where he was to take me to, and he said 
it was optional with me whether I would go 
to Whitecross-street prison at once, or stay a 
few days in “‘ Bream’s-buildings,” off Chancery- 
lane, the well-known sponging-house. At the 
latter place I should be much more comfortable, 
have a bedroom to myself, besides being able 
to see as many friends as I liked, and up to 
any hour; but it would be much more ex- 
pensive. At Whitecross-street the eating and 
drinking would cost about three shillings a day; 
at Bream’s-buildings board and lodging wo 
be a guinea a day, and all drink extra. What 
decided me to go to Bream’s-buildings was, that 
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as I was arrested on a Saturday, 1 feared 
nothing: could be done to get me out that day, 
my wife’s father living down in Devonshire, 
and he being the only person we could depend 
upon; and the officer told me that the next 
day, Sunday, owing to some canting arrange- 
ments of the City magistrates, no visitors what- 
ever were permitted to enter Whitecross-street 
prison. I therefore packed up a small bag of 
clothes; had a four-wheeler called; and with 
the first officer by my side, and the insolvent 
publican on the box—I could not stand Ais being 
inside with me—off we trundled from Bayswater, 
in the far west, with orders to the cabman to 
drive to Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, in the 
central east. 

Somewhere about the top of that street of 
legal fame, turn to the left—going from Holborn 
—then to the left again, and finally under an 
archway into a court which seems deserted to 
noisy children and an occasional forlorn organ- 
player. Thisis “Bream’s-buildings.” Just be- 
yond the entrance, is a house of which you may 
see all the windows closely and heavily barred. 
The door is always open, but the bottom of the 
staircase is secured by an iron gate, as strong as 
are the cages of the wild beasts at the Zoological 
Gardens. After paying and discharging the 
cab—how I envied the driver, who was at 
liberty to go home to his wife and children, if 
he had any !—we walked into the house, and a 
one-eyed man came forward to open the grate at 
the bottom of the stairs. In his hands was de- 
posited the warrant, or capias as it is termed, 


upon which I had been arrested, and he was 
henceforth answerable for my body; the house 
in which I was thus accommodated pro tem. 
being the property of one of the sheriff’s 
officers, and an uncommonly valuable property 


too, I should imagine. The one-eyed man 
was, I must say, on the whole, exceedingly civil 
tome. Iwas shown up-stairs to the “ coffee- 
room,” as it was called, being nothing more 
than a very narrow but somewhat long drawing- 
room, in which, perhaps, eight people might 
dine, but not very much at their ease. When 
I arrived at this blissful resting-place, I found 
the so-called coffee-room occupied by at least a 
dozen gentlemen, who, like myself, were all “in 
trouble.” Some few of them had been there for 
six or seven weeks, paying a guinea a day, be- 
sides fabulous prices for everything they drank, 
rather than go to Whitecross-street where 
debtors are treated almost like felons. All 
these persons hoped to make some arrangement 
or other with their creditors, and get out of 
limbo without becoming bankrupt. In Bream’s- 
buildings—“ the sheriff’s hotel,” as it is called 
—no one can remain after he has filed his peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. By one of those pleasant 
legal fictions, of which there are many in the 
English law, the debtor detained here is sup- 
posed to be the guest of the Sheriff of Middle- 
sex, although he is, in fact, the very profitable 
victim of one of the sheriff’s officers. For a 
guinea a day, the inmates of this place get a 
very uncomfortable hard bed, and in most cases 





have to share their room with another person. 
There are, it is true, two or three single-bedded 
rooms in the house, but these seem to be 
always occupied. I can only say for myself, 
that I had to do with a bed made up upona 
very narrow couch in a sitting-room up-stairs. 
I was the last comer, and the house was very 
full indeed. The food was good, plain, and 
without stint, but the profit made by Bream’s- 
buildings in the eating and drinking line, could 
not have been less than three hundred per cent. 
For breakfast we used to have strong coarse 
tea, toast, haddocks, and bacon with eggs. For 
dinner a joint, vegetables, tart, and cheese. 
The former meal would have been well paid for 
at one and sixpence, the latter at half-a-crown ; 
the bed would have been very dear ata shilling. 
Bachelor artisans of the better class, and un- 
married clerks earning from thirty to forty shil- 
lings a week, get much better boarded, and in- 
finitely better lodged, for a pound a week, than 
debtors in Bream’s-buildings do for a guinea 
aday. Beyond the two meals I have mentioned, 
and a cup of tea in the evening, everything you 
have in the sheriffs hotel is extra, and, beg an 
extra, is paid for at prices which would make the 
frequenters of Long’s or Claridge’s Hotels start. 
A pint of draught ale from the neighbouring 
public-house—price threepence all over London 
—sixpence. Light dinner claret, such as any of 
Gilbey’s agents supply at one shilling a bottle, 
three and sixpence. Sherry, alias Cape, value one 
shilling and sixpence in any tavern, five shillings 
and six shillings a bottle, and other wine in pro- 
portion. A message to the west end, suchas any 
commissionaire will do for a shilling and his ’bus 
fare, costs from two and sixpence to a crown. 
Bream’s-buildingscan makeno bad debts, for they 
give nocredit. Board and lodging are paid for 
every day in advance: if not paid by eleven a.M., 
the debtor is removed to Whitecross-street. 
Whitecross-street is, in fact, the bugbear 
with which all debtors are kept in order. in 
Bream’s-buildings. Whether they complain of 
the hardness of the beds, the sameness of the 
food, the crowded state of the “ coffee-room,” 
the dearness of the wine, or the exorbitant 
charges of the messengers, there is always 
one reply: “ You should see what you would 

et at Whitecross-street,” or, “ If you don’t like 
it, you had better try Whitecross-street.” 
Our butler, keeper, jailer, waiter, general. ad- 
viser, and consulter on all occasions was him of 
the one eye, and not a bad fellow from first to 
last, I am bound to say, was Cyclops. If I were 
prime minister of England for a day, I would 
make that man Chief Commissioner of the Bank- 
ruptey Court; for I believe he knows more about 
the ins and outs of debts, debtors, credit, cre- 
ditors, writs, ca. sa.s, and all the rest of what 
the insolvent part of this world is interested in, 
than any individual in England. The charges he 
makes are not for himself but for his masters, 
and I believe that more than once he has given 
credit for a day or two to swaggering big-talking 
debtors, who have in the end “‘ done” him by 
leaving Bream’s-buildings without paying him 
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money which he has had to make good to his 
employer. 

In connexion with that employer I heard 
some curious tales which I ines to be per- 
fectly true, and which show the extraordinary 
way in which the law is administered in Eng- 
land. There are six or eight—I forget the 
exact number—sheriff’s officers under the Sheriff 
of Middlesex. Their appointments are so good— 
the business of capturing debtors is so profitable 
—that each one who is appointed has to give se- 
curity to the amount of ten thousand pounds. The 
popular superstition is, that all sheriff’s officers 
are Jews. This, however, isa fable. Of those 
who hold these situations only two are Jews, 
and one of the others ts @ woman. It must not, 
however, be imagined that these sheriff’s officers 
go themselves to take debtors on They 
are wealthy, keep their broughams, live in highly 
respectable streets, and give dinner-parties. They 
no more do the executive part of their busness 
than Baron Rothschild carries his own bank- 
notes or cheques to the Bank of England. 
The taking of men’s bodies is left to the officers 
of the sheriff's officers. Of these, every sheriff’s 
officer has a certainnumber. When an attorney 
is determined to do his worst upon a creditor, 
he puts the execution, or capias, into the hands 
of a sheriff’s oflicer—each of the latter has a 
certain number of the larger firms of solicitors 
who employ him, and not his fellows; these 
lawyers he, curiously enough, talks of as his 
“clients”—who directly hands it to one of his 
men. The latter gets a guinea for an ordinary 
capttfre, but there are instances when that fee 
has been increased a hundred-fold. The lady 
sheriff’s officer is the widow of a defunct officer 
—amongst themselves they always use the word 
“ officer,” without any prefix—who on the death 
of her husband was allowed to carry on the busi- 
ness upon giving the required security. Until 
latterly there were two of the sheriff’s officers 
who kept sponging-houses—the one a Jew, the 
other a Christian. Somehow or other the esta- 
blishment of the former did not pay, and he 
gave it up in consequence. The latter has kept 
on his “hotel,” and now enjoys a monopoly of 
the business. For this the former keeper of 
the other sponging-house loves him not, and 
often removes a customer from Bream’s-build- 
ings to Whitecross-street without any reason 
assigned. The sheriff’s officer, through whose 
men a capture is made, has the option to allow 
his prisoner to remain in the sponging-house or 
not, as seemeth good to himself. So long as 
the debtor remains there, the sheriff’s officer 
who has captured him is responsible for him. 
Should he by any means manage to get away, it 
is the sheriff’s officer who would have to make 
good the debt for which he is arrested. But 
once made over to Whitecross-street prison, 
that responsibility ceases, and devolves alto- 
= upon the governor of the jail. If the 

ebtor have been captured by one of the men 


employed by the sheriff’s officer who owns the 
establishment in Bream’s-buildings, he is safe to 
remain there as long as he likes, or, at any 











rate, as long as he can pay the guinea a day. 
But not so if he have been taken by the agency 
of the gentleman who formerly kept the rival 
hotel. In that case the probability is that he 
will be removed at a moment’s notice without 
any reason assigned, but that the great man who 
“took” him wills it so. 

And yet, with all its faults, I love Bream’s 
buildings still—that is, I love it more than I 
afterwards loved Whitecross-street prison. Some 
of the inmates of the coffee-room had been there 
for weeks, others had only come that morning. 
Three or four had been arrested that day, and 
before night-time paid or arranged their debt, 
and were free. There was a young Guardsman 
who remained only three hours im the place. 
He had been arrested when breakfasting in the 
Regent’s Park Barracks, the debt being on a bill 
of exchange which he had backed for a friend. 
He took the matter coolly, knowing that he 
had the means to pay the amount, and that he 
would get out of limbo that day. The arrest did 
not even interfere with his appetite for break- 
fast, as he told a friend who came to see him 
when in durance vile. He had offered the sheriff's 
officer’s man a “tenner,” ready money, to wait 
outside the barrack gate, and then to follow 
him to a cab-stand, so that the men of the regi- 
ment might not suspect there was anything 
wrong. The “ officer” took the money, = 
did what was required of him, the Guardsman 
giving his word of honour that he would not 
attempt to escape in any way. He would have 
paid the money there and then, but this could 
not be done. According to the extraordinary 
rules of debtor-capturing in this country, when 
an individual is “ taken” he must go to prison 
—that is, either to Bream’s-buildings or White- 
cross-street—and must remain there until the 
sheriff’s books are searched to see whether 
there are any other detainers out against him. 
This searching of the books takes time, and 
is the cause of a deal of annoyance. Suppose 
Mr. Robinson is taken in execution for forty 
pounds. He may have the money ready. But 
im the mean time another creditor has, perhaps, 
heard of his being in trouble, and lodged a de- 
tainer against him. He might have been able 
to pay debt number one! but debt number two 
is more than he can manage, and there is nothing 
for him but to file his petition, and go through 
the Bankruptcy Court. Had he been out of 
prison he might, and very likely would, have 
made some better arrangement about his debts. 

The company at Bream’s-buildings was com- 
posed of all classes, from the Guardsman to the 
commercial traveller, myself. I had hardly en- 
tered the buildings of Bream, when a specimen 
of the extortion practised there was — 
before me. The assistant “oflicer’—the in- 
solvent publican—who had helped to capture 
me, came and asked me for half-a-crown to search 
the sheriff’s office for any other detainers against 
me. Against this charge I remonstrated, upon 
two grounds: firstly, that I had heard that the 
sheriff’s books could be searched for one shilling ; 
secondly, that as I could not make any arrange- 
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ments to pay off my debt and costs that dey, 
but must remain over the succeeding, I could 
not see why I need search the books now. 
But the only reply I got was, that there might 
be other detainers against me to such a oT 
amount that the sheriff’s officer would not thin 
of detaining me at his own risk, but must send me 
to Whitecross-street. Besides this, the fee of 
half-a-crown was always charged for searching 
the sheriff's books when a prisoner first came 
into Bream’s-buildings, and if I did not pay it, 
I must go to Whitecross-street. Of course I 
paid it. I may mention that, in Whitecross- 
street, the charge for this very same operation of 
searching whether there are any detainers 
against a prisoner, is only a shilling, though 
the distance from that jail to the sheriff’s office 
in Queen’s-square, is about six times what it is 
from Bream’s-buildings. ; 
Notwithstanding the disagreeable feeling of 
being behind bars in a cage, I cannot say that 
the time I passed in Bream’s-buildings was alto- 
gether an unpleasant one. Men in trouble soon 
get to know one another. I often pass now at 
the west-end of London a very languid-looking 
gentleman, who seems to have hardly energy 
enough to dress himself. He is the younger son 
pf a peer, and was formerly captain in a crack 
hussar regiment. This gentleman was five days 
in Bream’s-buildings with me, and a more jolly 
fellow never drank indifferent Cape wine at six 
shillings a bottle in that establishment, than did 
this ex-dragoon. He was the life and soul of 
the party, and as liberal with his very excellent 


cigars and some very first-rate claret which 
was sent him from his west-end lodgings, as if 


he had had the fortune of Baring Brothers. He 
had been some weeks in the place when I 
arrived, and occupied (by right of seniority, I 
suppose) the best bedroom, close to the “ coifee- 
room.” There was only one respect in which he 
and Bream’s-buildings did not get on well to- 
gether. “The captain,” as he was called, 
would never get up before one o’clock, and this 
put the whole establishment out, more par- 
ticularly did it annoy a very fiery-faced char- 
woman who used to make our beds. The captain 
had a sponge-bath in his room, and insisted upon 
having that filled when he got up. It would 
not do, he said, to have it filled overnight, 
for the room was much too small for it to remain 
in, unless it was put up on end. Now, there 
would have been no objection whatever to his 
having the pail of water for his tub at any reason- 
able hour, but One-eyé, as well as the old lady 
who made the beds, and whom we called 
“Capias,” strongly objected to bringing it at 
one o’clock in the afternoon. On one occasion 
they refused to do so. The captain replied that 
he never argued with any one, but as he could 
not dress without his tub, he must remain un- 





dressed ; and he walked into the coffee-room in 
his shirt, and remained there until his request 
was complied with. I never knew how the 
captain got out of Bream’s-buildings, but he got 
out lawfully, somehow. 

Army men—oflicers in the army, and those 
who have left the service—clergymen, and— 
strangely enough—attorneys, seem to form the 
majority of lodgers in Bream’s-buildings. Of 
course, for one debtor who goes here when he is 
arrested, a hundred go direct to Whitecross- 
street. The army men who are taken to Bream’s- 
buildings generally remain some time there, 
expecting every day to get out, but usually 
ending by going to Whitecross-street, en 
route to the Bankruptcy Court. No officer 
can remain in the service after he has filed his 
— and this is often made the instrument 

y which money-lenders and others extort more 
money than they otherwise could from their 
military victims. The line of conduct which 
the bloodsuckers pursue is, almost invariably 
to obtain a lien upon the purchase-moncy of 
his commission; so that when the time comes, 
they force him to sell out, unless his friends 
help him. 

Clergymen generally manage somehow to . 
settle their affairs so that they get out of 
Bream’s-buildings in time. A few, but not 
many, end by going through the Bankruptey 
Court. How attorneys, with their know- 
ledge and cunning of craft, allow themselves 
to be locked up, exceeds my comprehension. 
And yet there were several gentlemen of 
this profession in limbo with me. * One 
had been there for weeks. His clerk used 
to come to him every morning with a bundle 
of papers, and he used to carry on his busi- 
ness just as if he had been in his own office: 
only, as a “matter of course,” he could not 
go out. 

Bad as Bream’s-buildings is in the charges 
it makes, I am bound to say that it -is 
nothing compared to a certain sponging-house 
I have heard of in the City. A friend of mine 
was arrested once within the limits of the City, 
and thinking he could easily arrange matters, 
asked to be kept a few days in custody of the 
sheriff’s officer rather than go to Whitecross- 
street. Ten days before he could bring 
matters to a settlement, and his expenses 
in that time amounted to nearly thirty pounds. 
It is extraordinary what men will pay rather 
than go to jail. However, notwithstanding all 
I expended, it was my fate to go there after all. 
But why I went, and what I saw when I was 
in Whitecross-street, must form the subject of 
another chapter. 
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